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A New Votome.—With the next number of 


| the PaeexoroeicaL Journal, a new volume commences, 
| Toe Txeus will remain the same as formerly, namely: 


Single copies, $1 a year, or Twenty copies for $10. Clubs 
may be made up for one or a hundred different Post Offices, 
and may be sent in connection with subscribers for the 
Waren-Curs JovrNa., on the same terms. 

Lirs ILLustrateD is published weekly, at $2 a year, but 
we will send Tae Puoreno.ocricar JovenaL, Toe WarER- 
Ovre Jovrnat, and Lirs ILLustratep, one year for $3, to 
one address. We hope all readers of this Journal will aid 
in its cireulation. A little time and talk, explaining their 
aims and objects, will serve to induce many, who have not 
yet read them, to become Life Subscribers. Reader, will 
you help the cause of Proeress, Lwrrovement, and Re- 
Form? We shall gladly welcome to our subscription list a 
return of your familiar name, together with any others 
which you may influence to join you and us. May we hear 
from you again? 

In Apvance.—The exceedingly small price at 
Which these Journals are farnished, singly, or in clubs, pre- 
eludes the psssibility of continuance on any other principle 
than that of payment in advance ; consequently, no names 
are entered on our book till paid for, and none are coniin- 
ued longer than paid for, unless the subscription be renewed. 

Waen Booxs are wanted to go by mail, the 
order should be written on a piece of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers. 
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Phrenology. 


“When a man p-operly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
stcally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society bas « strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon. T. J. Ruex. 








PHRENOLOGY IN THE 
PULPIT. . 

TESTIMONY OF REV. HENRY WARD BECHER.* 

Ir is very hard for a minister of the gospel, 
standing before a p audience, to deal 
with the facts of their and their inward 
lives. Itisa melancholy fact, that men know less 
about that which is the very element of their 
being, than about anything else in the world. I 
suppose if I were to go among the intelligent 
men in my congregation, I could get every varie- 
ty of information on stibjects connected with the 
daily business affairs of life—upon questions of 
political economy, upon various questions of 
commerce, facts concerning the structure of 
ships, steam-engines—I could collect any amount 


| of information on all these, and a thousand other 


kindred subjects. But when I ask them what is 
inside of themselves, they can tell me of a great 


| manufactory, and explain to me the operation 
| and use of allthe machinery in it ; but upon the 
| question of the machinery of their own minds, 
| they cannot saya word. In regard to commer- 


cial matters, they know all about them; they have 


| examined them, they have compared their ideas 


on these subjects, and have classified them. They 
believe themselves to be immortal creatures, that 
they have throbbing within them a soul that shall 
live as long as God himself shall live ; yet, when 
I ask them any questions in regard to their in- 
ward nature, their only reply is, “ I don’t know, 
I don’t know.” They do-not know what their 
reason is; they do not know what is the nature 
of their moral powers; they do not definitely 
understand the nature or operation of any one 
faculty of their minds! 

* An extract from a recent Sabbath morning sermon, de- 
livered by Mr. Bexomer to a very large congregation, re- 
ported verbatim by a Phonographer; now first published. 


They understand the nature of the soil of the 
earth ; they know what it is capable of produc- 
ing ; they know the use of the plough, and all the 
implements of agriculture ; they know what to 
do with a plant that is not thriving, they are 
skilful to impart to it a fresh life, and make it 
flourish. But if any plant that ought to grow in 
the mind is stunted and does not thrive, they 
cannot tell how to make that grow. They don’t 
know what to do to bring it forth. 

It is difficult for a minister of the gospel to set 
forth the truth intelligibly in respect to its rela- 
tion to the human mind. I think it is partly be- 
cause men have not been curious in respect to 
themselves, and partly on account of the many 
bewildering systems of mental philosophy that 
are in vogue in our day. For if there were none 
of these systems except the old schools of meta- 
physical philosophy, I would defy any man to 
obtain by means of them any clear idea about 
the soul, for at best they are of but little more 
value than so many cobwebs. Men may study 
them, however, if they have a taste for them ; if 
@ man loves logic and discussion, let him take 
one of the old metaphysical mental philosophies, 
and he will have means of busying his mind 
until he grows tired of such business. But if a 
man wishes to know practically what he is made 
up of, if a man wishes a knowledge of human 
nature for definite practical purposes, there is no 
system which will aid him in acquiring that 
knowledge like the system of Pareno.oey ; not 
interpreted too narrowly or technically, but in 
its relations to physiology and the structure of 
the whole body. And I may say here what I 
have never said before in the pulpit, that the 
views of the human mind, as they are revealed 
by Pureno.oey, are those views which have un- 
derlayed my whole ministry ; and if I have had 
any success in bringing the truths of the gospel 
to bear practically upon the minds of men, any 
success in the vigorous application of truths to 
the wants of the human soul, where they are 
most needed, I owe it to the clearness which I 





have gained from this science. And I could not 
ask for the members of my family, nor of a 
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church, any better preparation for religious in- 
doctrination, than to put them in possession of 
such a practical knowledge of the human soul 
as is given by PHRENOLOGY. 


I have avoided the use of the nomenclature of »" 


Purexo.ocy in the pulpit as far as possible, be- 


cause I did not wish toseem to bea mere teacher | 
i i minister | 

ps peep ret Scie. me i now | the muscles of the leg to which it was distributed 

of the tru ; | 

been so long with you, that I am justified in 

| the most delicate electrometer was used. The 

| negative of this aseertion is further proved by 

| the fact that a tightly-ligatured nerve ceases to 


making this statement. 

I may say, in regard to the objections some- 
times urged against ParENoLocy, its tendency to 
materialism and fatalism, that the same objec- 
tions may be made to any other system of men- 


tal philosophy. I do not think that such objec- | 


tions belong to PurENoLoGy any more than to 
any system of intellectual science which you can 
possibly construct. Men’s mere logical and spec- 
ulative reason will always strand them upon the 
sands of fatalism or materialism ; and it is the 
practical sense, the consciousness of actual liber- 
ty, that redeems us from a belief of the one or 
the other. Such doctrines dwell in the head, but 
never in the HANDS. 





ELECTRICITY IN PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 


PART SECOND. 
Evecrriciry mx Anmats. —All that was stated 


in part first of this article relative to the evolu- | 


tion of electricity in and by plants and vegeta- 
bles, is true also of all living animals; and the 


principles therein contained are more extensive- : 


ly and minutely applicable to the latter in the 
rame proportion that these’ latter are more com- 
plex in their structural development, and in the 
performance of the various functions of their 


the sources of electricity are friction, chemical 
action, light, heat, and magnetiem ; all which 


forces are even more active in the former thanin | 


the latter. In all animate objects, there forces 
are indebted to that mysterious power we de- 
nominate Life, for their most important manifes- 
tations. The presence and activity of this vital 
power causes the chemical union and decomposi- 
tion which are continually occurring in the per- 
formance of the secretory and excretory func- 
tions of the animal economy ; produces motion, 
generates heat, and renders that economy more 
susceptible to the dynamic forces of light and 
magnetism. Life, therefore, is the great prime 
generator of the evolved electricity of plants 
and animals. 

Research has shown, that muscular contraction 
is attended with a disengagement of heat and 
the development of electricity. These pheno- 
mena may be “attributed with probability to 
the chemical changes which take place in the 
muscular substance w hen it is in a state of func- 
tional activity; orit may be eecasioned by the 
friction of its parts one upon another; or we 
may consider that, like motion, it is a direct re- 
sult of the metamorphosis of the force which 
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was previously cperative in the vital actions of 
development and nutrition.”--( Ca: penter.) 

It was, for a long time, supposed that nervous 
energy and electricity were identical; but the 
converse of this is proved by the following well- 
authenticated facts : 


The largest nerve in the leg of a horge was so 
stimulated by irritation at its roots as to throw 


into violent contractions ; and yet no disturbance 
or evolution of electricity was produced, though 


convey nervous energy, though it still remainsa 
conductor of electricity. Electricity, it is fur- 
ther urged, acts upon all the branches and fibrils 
of the nerve which becomes its conductor, in 
this manner producing its effects upon all parts 


| permeated and vivified by this nerve; while 


nervous energy is restricted to a small portion 
of the trunk, as is manifested by its recults. 
Again: If a small portion of nerve be removed, 
and its place supplied by the most sensitive elec- 


| tric conductor, nervous power will pass only to 
| the section, while electricity will traverse as 
| freely as before. It has further been shown, 


that nerve is a worse electric conductor than 
muscle, and that both are infinitely worse con- 
ductors than copper. Hence we may reasonably 
infer that these two forces are not identical, but 
correlated ; and this correlation Dr. Carpenter 
regards as the same as that subsisting between 
electricity, heat and magnetism. “For,” says 
he, “as a current of electricity d through 
a small wire generates heat, and Heat applied to 
a certain combination of metals generates elcc- 


| tricity—or as an electric current passed round a 
| bar of iron renders it magnetic, while, converse- 
| ly, the magnetic force wil 

' so do we find that a current of electricity passed 


1 generate electricity— 


through a small portion of a motor or sensory 
nerve, will excite c nervous force in the remain- 
der ; whilst there seéms reason, from the phe- 


| nomena of the Electric Fish, to consider that 


nervous force may, in its turn, generate electric- 
ity. Hence we may regard them as closely cor- 
related, though not identical ; and this idea of 


| correlation we seem justified in extending to 


those other physical agencies which we have 
shown to be capable of exciting nervous force, 


organizations. In the animal, as in the plant, | namely, heat, light, chemical affinity and mechan- 


ical motion. For there is adequate ground for 
belief that either of the three former may be 
excited by nervous agency, although its most 
obvious manifestation is the production of mov 
ment ; and that thus, as each of these agenci 
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which is not the case with those which proceed 
from simple chemical differences between the 
blood and the secreted ct.” 

But our time and the limits of our compilation 
forbid the further prosecution of this subject at 
present. The theories and the various pheno- 
mena of cg ee manifested in and by organ- 
ized beings, have been eufficiently epee to 
render the concluding portions of this article 
clear and intelligible. The text books employed 
in this compilation are Beck’s Chemistry, Tur- 
ner’s Chemistry, Carpenter’s Principles of Hu- 
man Physiology, and his Principles of General 
and Comparative Physiology, Muller’s Elements 
of Physiology, translated ty Baly and annotated 
by Bell, and Dr. Davy’s Researches, Anatomical 
and Physiological. 

A more profound acquaintance with the sub- 
ject can be gained by the study of Dr. Bence 
Jones’ work “ On Animal Electricity,” and Mat- 
teucci’s “ Lectures upon the Physical Phenomena 
of Living Beings’”—both which are extensively 
quoted as authorities by Dr. Carpenter in his two 
voluminous works mentioned above, and by 
Muller in his Physiology. 

All the animals whi i poeeess the power of ac- 
cumulating electric force within their bodies, and 
of discharging it so as to communicate sensible 
shocks, are included in the class of fishes, with 
the exception of a few molluscs and insects, 
whose possession of this power is regarded by 
very many as doubtful. ‘lhere are seven epecies 
of this class, belonging to five genera, which are 
known to possess electric properties. These are 
all very dissimilar from each other ; and, though 
each has a limited geographical range, one spe- 
cies or otber is found in almost every part of the 
world. Thus, the three species of Torpedo, be- 
longing to the Ray tribe, are found on most of 
the coasts of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
and sometimes so abundantly as to be a staple 
article of food. The Gymnotus, or Electric Eel, 
is confined to the rivers of South America. The 
Silurus occurs in the Niger, the Senezal and the 
Nile, while others are found in the Indian Seas, 
and on the coral banks of the Comoro Islands. 
These all possees the power of giving, to any 
living body which touches them, a shock resem- 
bling in its effects that produced by the discharge 
of a —— jar. They do not all, however, 
possess this property in an equal degree. Thus, 
the Gymnotus will attack and paralyze horses, 
and even kill smaller animals, and the discharges 
of a fish twenty feet in length prove sufficient to 
deprive men of sense and motion. The shock of 
the Torpedo is less severe and protracted in its 
effects. 

The following experiments made and results 


hial 





is capable of ——e nerve force, and of 
being in its turn developed by it, their relation- 
ship to it is no less intimate than that which they 
bear to each other, although a more special ap- 
paratus is required for its instrumental opera- 
tion.” —( Carpenter.) 

Different portions of tbe animal frame are in 
different electric states. Thus, the skin and most 
of the internal membranes are in opposite statee, 
and a deviation of the needle amounting to 15° 
or 20° not seen when the liver and stomach of a 
rabbit were connected with the platinum ends of 
the wire of a delicate galvanometer. That this 
result was independent of chemical action upon 
the wires is evident from the fact that it ceased 
entirely upon the death of the animal. That an 
electric disturbance takes place in the very act 
of secretion is evident from the following exper- 
iments of Mr. Baxter, cited by Carpenter: “He 
found that when one of the electrodes was placed 
upon the intestinal surface, and the other in- 
serted into a branch of the mesenteric vein pro- 
ceeding from it, a deflexion of the needle amount- 
ing to 4° or 5° was produced, indicating a positive 
condition of the blood: no effect, on the other 
hand, was Benny s when the second electrode 
was inserted into the artery of the part. These 
effects cease soon after the death of the animal, 





tric properties of the Torpedo, will be read with 
interest. They are contained in a publication 
entitled “Researches, Physiological and Ana- 
tomical,”” by John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &e.: 
2 vols. London. 1839. His first experiment was 
made in the fall of 1831, having been suggested 
by his brother, Sir Humphrcy Davy, a few months 
before ihe death of the latter, and was the fol- 
lowing :--A fine spiral of copper wire, an inch 
and a half long, one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
containing about one hundred and eighty con- 
volutions, and weighing four and a half grains, 
was introduced into a glass tube of proper size, 
and secured by corks. A needle, perfectly free 
from magnetism, was ed through the centre 
of these corks into the spiral, Lut in no place 
touching it. The ends of the spiral were in con- 
nection with two insulated contact wires, to Le 


used by the operator. A emall Torpedo was | 


placed in a glass basin, barely covered by water, 
and one wire was brought in contact with the 


under and the other with the upper surface of 


the electric organ. The fish was irritated to give 
shocks for the ; 
seeming quite exhausted, the contacts were dis 
continued. On removing the needle from the 
spiral, and bringing it in contact with iron filings, 
it was found to be a perfect magnet. ‘This ex- 
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d, by Dr. John Davy, relative to the elec- 





e of five minutes, when, it | 
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periment was always verified when future experi- 
ments were made with equal care. Here the 
result was the same as that obtained from the 
common electricity obtained from mechanical 
contrivances. 


In the next experiment, the free ends of the | 
contact wires were brought in contact with the | 
fish, as above, while the opposite ends were at- 
This experiment was | 
ul, the index needle in many instances | 
performing almost an entire revolution, while | 
in every instance it was visibly affected. Thisis — 
eee | resting on the earth, and projecting into the air. 


tached toa galvanometer. 
also suce 


tricity. By similar experiments, performed with 
torpedinal electricity, water was decomposed, 
iodine in solution precipitated, heat and light 


generated and disengaged, and various degrees | 


of sensation, from a faint prickling to a severe 
shock extending above the wrists, elicited. All 
these results proved conclusively, that the tor- 
pedo —— the power of generating and ac- 
cumulating electricity in its system, and of dis- 
charging it at will. 

These experiments were the first which were 
made upon an extensive scale, in a truly scientific 
manner, and by a scientific man, and served to 
call attention to the subject, while they formed 
the basis of future investigations and present 
knowledge. 

Much of interest relative to these electric 
fishes might be added, and which may claim our 
attention at some future time, but our present 
limits compel us to pass on to the consideration 
of electricity in the human subject. The follow- 
ing facts are derived from Carpenter’s Principles 
of Physiology, General and Comparative, 3d 
edit., p. 858, § 633. 

“ From experiments on the human subject, it 
would appear that the living body would never 
be in perfect equilibrium with those around it, 
were this not constantly maintained by free con- 
tact with them: thus, if two persons, both insu- 
lated, join hands, sufficient electricity is devel- 
oped to affect the electrometer. Some electric 
disturbance is manifested by almost every indi- 
vidual, if it be carefully sought for. In men it 
is most generally positive, and irritable men of 
sanguine temperament have more free electricity 
than those of phlegmatic character; whilst the 
electricity of women is more frequently negative 
than that of men. Some individuals exhibit 
these phenomena much more frequently than 
others. There are persons, for instance, who 
scarcely ever pull off articles of dress which 


have been worn next the skin without sparks and | 


acrackling noise being produced, especially in 
dry weather ; this may, however, be partly due 
to the friction of these materials on the surface, 
and with each other, as it has been proved to be 
greatly influenced by theirnature. The most re- 
markable case of the generation of electricity in 
the human subject at present on record, is one re- 
lated in the ‘ American Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence’ for Jannary 1838. The subject of it, a lady, 
| was, for many months, in an electric state so 
different from that of surrounding bodies, that, 
whenever she was slightly insulated by a carpet 
or other feebly-conducting medium, sparks pass- 
ed between her person and any object which she 
approached. From the pain which accompanied 
the passage of the sparks, her coadition was a 
source of much discomfort to her ; when most fa- 
vorably circumstanced, four sparks per minute 
Would pass from her finger to the brass ball of the 
stove at a distance of lj inch. The circumstances 


which appeared most favorable to the gene- | . 
| In May, 1831, the hair of the officers at Algiers 


| ration of electricity, were an atmosphere of 80°, 
tranquillity of mind, and social enjoyment ; while 
| &low temperament and depressing emotions di- 
minished it ina corresponding degree. The phe- 
homena was first noticed during the occurrence 
ofavivid Aurora Borealis ; and though its first 
Sppearance was sudden, its departure was grad- 
ual. Various experiments were made with the 
view of ascertainingif the electricity was genera- 
ted by the friction of articles of dress, but no 
change in these seemed to modify its intensity.” 
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REMARKABLE DISPLAYS OF 
ELECTRICITY. 


FROM THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


Tue electricity of the earth shows itself, if at 
all, by a brash or star of light on pointed objects 


The records of these displays have accumulated 
with years, and are found in the literature and 
common language of every age and country. 
The ancients distinguished them by the name of 
Castor and Pollux. In modern times, and around 
the shores of the Mediterranean, they are hailed 


| as the light of St. Claire, or St. Elmo. The Por- 


tuguese call them Corpo Santo ; and the English, 
Comazants. These lambent flames, as they ap- 
pear, have been seen blazing from the summits of 
the Himalaya and Cordillera mountains. They 
are frequently seen tipping with fire the masts 
and spars of ships. We are told that in the voy- 
age of Columbus, as soon as St. Elmo appeared 
with his wax tapers, the sailors began to sing, 
thinking that the storm was over. The electric- 
ity of the earth while in the act of discharging it- 
self into the air has been seen edging with light 
the manes of horses, the metal trimmings of their 
harness, the lashes of whips, the brims of hats, 
the tops and edges of umbrellas, the sharp points 
of swords and lances, the extremities of hair and 
whiskers, the corners of chapeaus, the buttons up- 
0a the coat, filaments of straw, the beaks of birds, 
and the myriad needle-like terminations of veg- 
etable growth, with that incomparable point and 
finish which they took from Nature’s own hands. 
In 1773 these electrical brushes embellished the 
crosses upon the steeples in Rouen, as well as 
other points of eminence. At the siege of King- 
sall, in 1601, the sentinel saw electrical tapers 
burning on the points of lances and swords. Guy- 
an says, that they are often noticed on the bayo- 
nets of the soldiers at Fort Gowraya, Bougie, 
2,200 feet above the level of the sea. During a 
thunder storm they have appeared like the work 
of induction, gleaming upon the points of the fire- 
arms in the armory of the Tower of London. In 
Poland, Captain Bourdet was astonished to see, 
in December, 1806, the electrical glow upon the 
ears of the horses, on the metallic knobs of their 
harness, and on the whiskers of the troops. On 
the 25th of January, 1822, the tops of the trees 
at Freyberg were touched with light during a 
saow-storm. In 1824, a load of straw became an- 
imated and danced the electrical hop, each straw 
standing on end, and shining at the top. In 
1825, Sir William Hooker and a party of botanists, 
who were upon Ben Nevis, shed the electrical 
light from their hair when they lifted their hats. 


stood erect, decked out with fire. Walker, the 
English electrician, on the 8th of September, 
1842, saw the same light on the top of his own 
lightning rod. On the 17th of January, 1817, an 
extensive snow storm was experienced in Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and even in Pennsylva- 
nia and Georgia. Professor Cleaveland says, 
that upon this occasion three persons, crossing the 
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bridge over Androscoggin, observed the borders 
of their hats to be luminous, and the ends of their 
fingers, though covered with gloves, were radiant 
with light. Professor Dewey of Williamstown, 
relates, that upon the same occasion a physician 
saw the light upon the ears and hair of his horse. 
A gentleman tried to brush it from his hat, and 
thus reminding one of the sailors who was sent to 
the top-mast to bring the fire of St. Elmo down. 
In both cases the experiment was attended with 
the same success, The light spread more widely 
for being disturbed. Other persons witnessed the 
same brightness on the trees, fences, and logs. 
It was reported that a hiss was heard when the 
hand was presented to these objects. Moreover, 
the lightning was frequent. A young man in 
Vermont described the phenomenon after this 
wise. It appeared as a star or spark oftener than 
a brush. A sound could be heard at the distance 
of six or eight feet resembling that of water in a 
tea-kettle just before it boils. The effect was 
greater on high ground than on low, so that the 

light was seen on the hat and shoulders. The 

brush was sometimes two inches in length, and 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. To spit 
was to emit from the mouth a luminous stream of 
fire. At Shelburne, Massachusetts, a similar light 
Was seen upon a well-pole ; when the end came 

down the light disappeared, and was kindled 

again when it went up. Arago mentions other 

cases where the spit was luminous, and one at 

least has come within my personal observation 
at Cambridge. In 1767, Tupper and Lanfiar ob- 
served near Mount Etna, that by moving their 

hands through the snowy air they produced 

sounds which could be heard at the distance of 
forty feet. In 1781, Saussure, the great Alpine 

observer, felt a cobweb sensation among his fin- 
gers, and his attendants were able to draw sparks 
from a gold button on his chapeau. The beaks 
of birds have appeared luminous during storms, 

and it has been suggested that the eagle by some 
preeminence in this respect acquired its cogno- 
men of the minister of the thunderbolt. We may 
introduce here an experience of Sabine and James 
C. Ross, during an arctic voyage, as indicating 
possibly the electrical condition of the earth or 
air. They entered a luminous track, about four 
hundred metres long, and while in it they could 
see the tops of their masts, the sails and cordage 
of their ships, and when they left it they passed 
suddenly into outer darkness. 

Arago has collected, with amazing industry, 
passages from the classics which may possibly 
contain allusion to the electrical light. Thus 
Cesar, in the African war, says that the lances 
of the fifth legion seemed on fire during a night 
of hail-storms. Livy states, that the javelin of 
Lucius Atreus cast forth flames for two hours 
without being consumed. Plutarch records the 
fact, that when the fleet of Lysander was on the 
point of attacking the Athenians, Castor and Pol- 
lux arose and stood on the two sides of the galley 
of the Lacedemonian admiral. He refers to sim- 
ilar observations in Sardinia and Sicily. Pliny had 
seen just such lights on the points of the soldiers’ 
pikes. Seneca alludes to a star which reposed on 
the iron part of the lance of Gylippus, near Syr- 
acuse. And then there was the fife around the 
head of Ascanius. 
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NOTED CHARACTERS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


ALL large cities have prominent features, in 
scenery, in public edifices, and in peculiar men. 
The former are known to the public at large, 
while a knowledge of the latter is mainly confin- 
ed to residents. A few of the peculiar men of 
New York, however, whom I well remember, 
were established “ institutions,’ seen and known 
alike by strangers and citizens Among these 
may be named “the lime-kiln man,” who for | 
years has slept in an old lime-kiln, and who | 
walked the streets with his clothing whitened 
and discolored by lime ; with his beard equal in 
length to that of Aaron’s, aud a dignity of an | 
imperial stamp. Whatever led him into these 
singular peculiarities, ramor saith not ; yet cer- 
tain it is that he was one of nature’s noblemen, 
and had acquired a very superior classical edu- 
cation ; as many of Gotham’s savans can testify, 
who have been acquainted with his talents and 
erudition. 

Then there was the man (I never knew his 
name) who,with a voice like thunder, announced, 
from morning to night, “TWELVE SHEETS 
OF WRITING PAPER FOR FOUR CENTS!” 
or “ twenty-five self sealing envelopes’’ for the 
same sum. Over a voice like his, the combined | 
din and roar of a thousand drays and omnibuses 
had no power. Above all noises his voice was 
heard, and when he came down on the words 
“ four cents,’’ the lowest and strongest bass note 
of Badiali dwindled, in the comparison, to a 
chicken’s whisper. 

I remember, also, another of the peculiar char- 
acters of New York. A little Scotchman, about 
four feet ten inches in height, over eighty years 
of age, as lively as a kitten, and as hilarious as 
Momus himself. _He has an exhaustlers fund of 
anecdote, an overflowing measure of amiable 
vanity and garrulity, which on one occasion he 
exhibited in visiting Jenny Lind at the New 
York Hotel, inducing her to sing for his private 
edification, and kissing her as he departed. You 
may rely upon this fact, as he related it at large 
in the Evangelist, over the signature of Grant 
Thorburn. 

Many men have no character at all. They 
glide along on the surface of society like a chip 
on the tide. Others have character, but it is so 
near like that of the great mass of men that it 
does not distinguish them from the rest of the 
world. A tree, standing on a par with its breth- 
ren of the forest, does not attract attention ; but 
let it tower above all others, or, without great 
height, acquire an unusual thickness of trunk ; 
or, let it attain all the proportions of a well-de- 
veloped tree and be dwarfed in size ; or, let it be 
crooked and gnarled, whatever its size, and it 
arrests special attention, and becomes in its day 
and generation an object of notoriety. It is 
precisely so with individuals of the human race. 

Philadelphia, like New York, is not wanting 
in notable characters. The one most widely 
known, and whose memory will longest remain 
fresh in the minds of our citizens, we doubt not, 
is the subjecfof this sketch. The accompanying 
likeness, which is perfect, is from a Daguerreo- 
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SHARON CARTER. 


type by Van Loan, of Arch st., and was drawn 
and engraved by Miss F. A. Gillingham & Co., 
of Spruce st., Phila. Our citizens, knowing the 
original, will want no other endorsement of the 
skill of these artists than the characteristic 
fidelity of the likness of 


SHARON CARTER— HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHAR- 
ACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

He has a remarkably strong constitution, with 
a predominance of the vital temperament, which 
serves to sustain bodily and mental effort, and to 
promote health. This condition of the constitu- 
tion, in conjunction with a large share of the 
motive temperament, gives a great degree of en- 
durance, bodily power, and a strong hold on life. 
His social organs are unusually strong ; he loves 
women most devotedly, and is very fond of chil- 
dren, friends and home. He is energetic and in- 
dustrious ; very firm in his purposes; judicious, 
safe and politic in his plans, and straightforward 
and persistent in their execution. He is high- 
tempered, but governs it well; can hardly be 
thrown off his balance by harsh and abusive lan- 
guage, especially if it is for his interest to keep 
cool. He has a high sense of honor and inde- 
pendence ; is never afraid to look his fellow-men 
in the face ; is a stranger to servility, though not 
wanting in politeness; he generally carries his 
point, yet is never overbearing. He desires to do 
as he pleases, and accords to others the same 
rights, ifthey do not come in conflict with his 
own interests and honor. 

His large perceptive powers give him excellent 
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judgment of property, and a decidedly practical 
cast to his mind. He remembers facts without 
effort, and must have at command a vast amount 
of historical information. He is capable of re- 
lating anecdotes of his own experience which 
are three-quarters of a century old, and anything 
which is witty or ridiculous he appreciates high- 
ly, and can tell it “ to the life.” His reasoning 
powers are quite clear and critical ; he thinks for 
himself, and is very independent in his judgment. 
He has a good degree of general kindness, and a 
fair share of liberality, though his Acquisitiveness 
is large enough to lead him to take good care of 
“ number one.”” He understands character well, 
and this faculty combined with his courage, self- 
reliance, independence, policy, self-command and 
persistency, enables him to operate successfully 
in the management of men, especially as con- 
nected with business affairs. 

Conscientiousness is his leading moral organ, 
hence his feelings lead him to do right rather 
than to do good ; in other words, to be just be- 
fore he is generous. His Veneration and Spirit- 
uality are only fair, hence he is satisfied with an 
acknowledgment of a Supreme Being, without 
being specially devout or spiritual-minded. His 
Hope is large ; he looks on the brightest side of 
life ; is never discouraged, and ig a total stranger 
to melancholy. His manners are agreeable, and 
his conversation entertaining and instructive. 
He is well qualified to enjoy life and to make his 
friends happy. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

He was born at Chester, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Feb, 15, 1772, and consequently is now in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. He has a strong 
frame, a florid complexion, which is very. fair and 
youthful, and a predominance of the vital tem- 
perament. As will be seen by the engraving, 
he is straight as an arrow, broad-shouldered, 
deep through the chest, has a full development 
of the abdomen, the region of those organs which 
manufacture nourishment for the body ; and has, 
on the whole, just the organization for health, 
longevity, activity, and power. 

He is a picture of perfect health, has rarely or 
never been sick in his life, and to all appearance 
may live twenty years longer. 

His habits of life, which have contributed so 
largely to the maintenance of his health and 
vital force, afford a theme for profitable contem- 
plation, which we will revert to after glancing at 
his history. 

He was instructed in the coopering business, 
and worked very hard in early life, which served 
to promote development and physical vigor. 
In 1799 he was married, and had five children, 
who are now living. In 1809 he engaged largely 
in the china business in Philadelphia—in 1815 
travelled through Europe—and in 1824 failed in 
business in consequence of losses on large pur- 
chases made during the war. 

He has since followed the occupation of Col- 
lector, which has required him to be much in the 
open air, and to walk almost constantly. 

He drinks nothing but water, retires to rest at 
nine o'clock in the evening, and rises at half-past 
four, the year round. Ile washes himself all 
over every day, in cold water, and rubs the sur. 
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face dry with a crash towel. He sleeps with his 
windows wide open in the coldest of weather, 
and one morning last winter, he says, his house- 
keeper carried out of his bed-chamber three 
pails full of snow which had blown in during the 
night. He never wore underclothes nor an over- 
coat. He wears light cloth—goes with his shirt- 
bosom open, not even leaving buttons on it so 
that it could be closed. He has not worn a glove 
or mitten for thirty years ; seldom carries an um- 
brella, and is out in all weather. He never rides, 
even though he should have three miles to go. 
Not long since, having, about sunset, paid over a 
sum of money which he had collected for a gen- 
tleman, and having three miles to go to reach 
home, the man insisted on paying his fare in the 
stage. He took the amount, paid it to the driver, 
rode out of sight of his friend, got out of the 
stage and walked home. “I could not,’ said he, 
“be boxed up and jolted about in a stage.”’ His 
extremities, unlike those of old people generally, 
are warm, plump, and muscular. His blood cir- 
culates freely, and tinges the surface with the 
hue of youth. His eye sparkles with a playful 
wit, and he seems to relish the pleasures of life 
with as keen a zest as a youth of eighteen. 
With such habits as his, should we be surprised 
at his health, endurance, and high spirits? 

Smaron Carter, as we have said, is very ex- 
tensively known in this city ; yet, among the 
thousands who know his person familiarly, there 
are comparatively few who know him as Sharon 
Carter. He has a’76 style of dress that attracts 
universal attention, and as his pedal extremities 
are ever encased in buff-topped boots that double 
over like the cuff of a coat, according to the 
revolutionary pattern, people know him by 
them, and he has thus acquired the sobriquet of 
“Boots.” Of course we do not approve the ap- 
plication of this name to our venerable subject, 
nor do we commend such a singularity of man- 
ners or of dress as shall provoke wits and urchins 
toapply a nickname. But we are writing his- 
tory, not creating it. He has, of course, the 
right to wear small clothes, and such boots as he 
thinks proper to do, and he cannot seriously 
complain of the irreverent wit which provokes a 
name for himself suggested by those same boots. 
He is certainly distinguished by them, and no- 
body else in this great city has so good a right 
to the appellation. In these, 

“ He stands alone ; 
There is but one in all this world, but one 
Sach pair of boots.” 


Little things often make or mar a man’s for- 
tune. These boots have been serviceable to 
friend Carter above and beyond the ordinary use 
of boots, viz., in a business aspect. He is a col- 
lector, and has followed this pursuit more than 
twenty years. It has passed into a proverb that 
if he cannot collect a bill, it is beyond the reach 
of hope ; and he is mainly employed in desper- 
ate cases of indebtedness, especially such as have 
assumed the lingering, chronic form. In these 
cases, the boots, combined with the quiet, perti- 
nacious patience of their wearer, become omnipo- 
tent. Wherever they rove or rest, there the eyes 
of all are concentrated, and as everybody knows 
their owner’s business, and the kind of subjects 
he generally has to deal with, the debtor “ forks 





over” without delay, when sheriffs and execu- 
tions would be powerless. In a city like Phila- 
delphia, there are a sufficient number of slow 
paymasters to keep at least one man employed 
as collector for this class alone, and he who can 
extract moisture from a dry sponge can command 
@ generous per centage. As no man who sees 
these boots on his track, and knows the character 
of their owner, ever delays payment an hour 
longer than it is necessary for him to earn, 
borrow, or beg the amount, friend Carter drives 
a prosperous business. These facts justify our 
assertion, that the boots in question are pre- 
eminently serviceable to their wearer. His 
manner of doing business is peculiar, and 
may, perhaps, be profitably copied by others. 
He uniformly exacts his per centage of the 
creditor, in advance, if the case is very des- 
perate ; for he says, “Now, John, thee has 
tried thy best to collect this debt, and I may 
not get it, but I shall work just as hard if I fail 
as if I succeed, and I cannot afford to work for 
nothing. If I work long and faithfully, I shall, 
thee knows, earn my pay, and therefore I must 
have it in advance.”” Armed with the bill, and 
more than “doubly armed” with dignified man- 
ners, amiable imperturbability, and last, though 
not least, those same buff-topped boots, he calls 
on the delinquent and says, “Friend, does thee 
owe this man that sum?”’ He, of course, gets an 
affirmative answer. “Well, can thee pay it 
now?” If the man knows little or nothing about 
the collector, he answers indifferently that he 
must call again. “ Very well, when shall I call?” 
If he is told a week hence, he replies, “This day 
week I will call for the money.”’ If he don’t ob- 
tain it at sight when the set day arrives, the 
peaceful battle for victory then begins in earnest. 
” “Boots.” “Well, friend, I have called, accord- 
ing to thy promise, to get the money for this 
bill.”’ 

Delinquent Debtor. “I have n’t the money to 
spare to-day ; you must call again.” 

B. Thee promised it to-day, thee knows, but all 
are liable to mistakes ; but as thee hasn’t it by 
thee now, thee may receive enough to-day to en- 
able thee to pay it. I will call again in the after- 
noon.” 

D. D. (Ina pet) “No, you need n’t come again 
to-day—I tell you I can’t pay it.’’ 

B. “No one knows what may happen ; thee 
may receive money in the course of the day. 
I’ll look in towards evening. Farewell.” 

True to his word, he is on hand towards even- 
ing, and if he finds the man busy with customers, 
and he tells him that he is engaged, and would 
prefer that he should call again, he replies with 
the most perfect blandness, “ Oh, never mind, I 
am in no hurry—I can wait uatil thee is disen- 
gaged.” 

He seats himself as it determined to sit it 
out ; the debtor becomes confused and irritated, 
and when left alone with his good-humored tor- 
mentor, he breaks out in a rage, and says he will 
not be bored in this manner for a sma]] sum; 
thinks it is mean, and tells our friend he cannot 
and will not pay him to-day. 

B. “Very well, then I will see thee to-mor- 
row.” With this consolatory declaration, friend 
Carter leaves him with a gracious smile, Before 





six o’clock the next morning, at a cost, perhaps, 
of two miJes walk, an aged and venerable figure, 
with drab hat and coat, a snow-white neck-tie, 
light vest, brown small clothes, and the same old 
buff-topped boots, may be seen sitting on the 
door steps of the delinquent debtor’s house. 
When the maid opens the door to clear the steps, 
he gives her a gracious smile, (for be it remem- 
bered, our hero is as gallant as he is amiable, 
healthy, and good looking) and inquiring kindly 
after the health of “friend James,” the master 
of the house, with whom he tells her he has 
some business, finds no diliculty in obtain- 
ing from her an invitation to sit in the par- 
lor until said James shall make his appear- 
ance. Imagine his surprise to find the same 
unruffied face and that same pair of boots, 
which have followed him like his shadow to his 
own parlor. Lest his wife and friends should 
see his pertinacious visitor, whom he has tried 
in vain to insult into anger, he purchases his 
peace by paying the bill, even though, by so 
doing, he is obliged to appropriate the market 
money of the day. 

Sometimes he does not so easily obtain his 
claim, but, having exhausted all appliances at 
the shop, is obliged to haunt the house morning, 
noon, and evening. He is told by the maid that 
¢he man is in the house, and soon after by the 
mistress that he has just gone out, when he tells 
her he will wait his return. Thus will he sit and 
wait for three mortal hours, until his caged bird 
“ shells out” the money, or, if he is really short, 
goes out and borrows the amount and cancels the 
debt. In all this our peaceable hero never uses 
an angry or ungentlemanly word, nor can any 
amount of abuse or delay ruffle his temper, ex- 
haust his patience, or divert him from his course. 

Sharon Carter has as perfect a physical organ- 
ization as can be found, and a well-balanced 
mental development. He is very warm in his 
social attachments, courageous and energetic, 
yet equable in his temper ; and is dignified, per- 
severing, and ambitious. He is honest and kind, 
but not very devout ; has an excellent memory, 
good practical sense, and is a first-rate judge of 
character. He gives promise, even at eighty- 
four, of remaining with us yet many years, but 
when he shall leave us, 


“Take him all in all, we ne'er shall look upon his like 
again.” 

—Phrenological Cabinet, 231 Arch st., Philadel- 

phia. 





SwepensporGian Founerat.— Mrs. Mowatt 
Ritchie, of Richmond, Va., has recently lost an adopted 
daughter. The funeral services of the young lady, Miss 
Grey, were conducted in the Episcopal Church, but the out- 
ward observances were arranged after a novel method, 
The coffin was borne into the church by six gentlemen, 
with white crape tied around their arms, with white ribbon. 
It was entirely covered with white merino; at the head and 
foot were wreaths of evergreens and white flowers, and in 
the centre a bouquet of the same, and a kind of drapery was 
looped up round the lids with evergreen and white blos- 
soms. The hearse was drawn by white horses, and draped 
with white, instead of the usual array of black, Mrs. Mow- 
att Ritchie, as chief mourner, was clad entirely in white, 
and thus paid the last tokens of love to this otherwise 
friendless orphan girl, whose short life she had rendered 
comfortable and happy, and whose last moments were full 
of beautiful tranquillity, hs 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DiISCIBLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER IV. 

In order to ascertain the natural qualities of each criminal, with a view to treating bim, we should ex- 
amine his physical organism, and inquire into his previous history—An officer to record and report 
the results of these inquiries, analogous to the “‘ Registrar-General,”’ is wented— Division of men 
into three classes, according to their naturel mental qualities—Lowest class, medium class, end 
highest class. 

A seconp effect of persisting in disregarding the influence of the organ- 
ism is, that though in many cases the coming event of violent injury casts 
its shadow before, this premonition is unheeded, because, be the indications 
what they may, if no intellectual delusion can be proved, the law will not 
interfere to arrest the evil, but will look on until it has been inflicted, and 
then punish it. One of our judges may be seen in solemn majesty, con- 
demning to death an unfortunate patient, whom, as well as his victim, a 
little physiological knowledge might have saved. We were consulted 
legally on a case of this kind. A gentleman in independent circumstances 
became destructively excited, made the poker red hot in the fire, and then 
issued into the high road seeking some one to kill. The inmates of his 
house found their own lives endangered when they attempted to arrest him, 
and came to us to obtain a legal warrant for restraining him. But he had 
manifested no intellectual delusion. He possessed a powerful intellect, 
and spoke rationally on all ordinary topics, and no magistrate would risk 
prosecution by granting a warrant against him. We at length found a 
physician of eminence who had studied Phrenology and seen similar cases, 
and had been convinced that they involved real insanity ; and he induced 
another physician to join him in granting a certificate, under which the 
patient was placed in a lunatic asylum. In three months he recovered, 
and his intellect had all along been so perfectly clear that he recollected 
the whole circumstances, shuddered at his propensity, thanked us for the 
judgment we had displayed in his treatment, and remained in the asylum 
for three months longer, after he was at liberty to leave it, in order to con- 
firm hiscure. He lived for several years afterwards at large, and never 
hada relapse. If he had been allowed to kill some one, he might then, 
according to the existing state of the law, have been hanged; a result 
which would have involved death to his victim and himself, and poignant 
grief to the families of both ; while no earthly good could bave been de- 
rived from the execution, because the fact of his having been hanged could 
not have prevented the organism of any other person from becoming simi- 
larly affected. This species of excitement frequently leads to self-destruc- 
tion, and we refer the reader to Mr. Sampson’s small but most instructive 
work mentioned in our title, for an overwhelming array of actual cases of 
this nature, in which a reasonable knowledge of the physiology of the 
brain might have enabled the relatives or neighbors, under a rational 
state of the law, to avert great calamities, instead of ignorantly disregard- 
ing the symptoms of their = allowing them to occur, and then 
avenging them as crimes. Mr. Spencer Perceval fell a victim to John 
Bellingham’s madness, which had strongly indicated itself in his conduct 
before he slew his victim.* 

We are now prepared to answer Mr. Burt’s question—“ What connection 
is there between robustness of muscle and sanity of will?’ Precisely the 
same that there is between vision and the great toe ; a sprain in the great 
toe does not derange vision, because the eyes and not the toe are the organs 
of this sense. In like manner the muscles are the organs of motion, while 
the brain is the organ of the mind; and the question should have been— 
What connection is there between robustness of brain and sanity of will? 
We answer, “The closest possible.” If Mr. Burt will produce even one 
living example which we can see and investigate, of a woman with a feeble 
brain, who yet exhibits “heroic fortitude ;” or of a captive or invalid 
whose nervous system is undermined and greatly weakened by disease, 
who, nevertheless, continues to manifest great firmness; or of a man of 
“ brute courage and giant strength,” who, having a healthy brain, largely 
developed in the organs of the moral sentiments, and of self-esteem and 
firmness, nevertheless justly bears “ the brand of moral cowardice,’’—we 
shall then surrender our whole argument to him at discretion. Meantime 
we observe that this series of absurd propositions, confidently propounded 
by a man of ability and education, on a grave and practical subject, strik- 
ingly indicates not only his own limited knowledge, but his estimate of the 
state of the public mind which he addresses. 

. Let us, however, assume the accused to have been sane, and to have been 
justly condemned, and to be committed to prison for restraint and reforma- 
tion: What does reason demand that we should do with him? We should 
first inquire into the causes which have led him to infringe the law, and 
secondly, use the means naturally fitted for the removal of them, in order 
to qualify him for returning to society. Whatever may have been his 
external circumstances, as we know positively that there have been, and 
are, hundreds of thousands of similarly situated persons who have not 
become criminal, we are forced to infer that there must exist in him some 
peculiarity or defect of mental disposition, which has made him an excep- 
tion to his class ; and the discovery of this peculiarity appears to lie at the 
foundation of all rational action tn his treatment. It is the discovery of 
the constitutional moral malady under which he suffers. We seek for this 
information in the condition of his brain. We look to see whether the 
case is one in which a defective general endowment of mental power is 


* See Phren, Traus., p, 339. Bemarks on the Case of Jobn Bellingham, by Sir Geo. S. Mackensie. 
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concomitant with general small size of brain ; or whether, no such general 
weakness existing, the organs of particular tendencies preponderate so 
much over the other parts of the brain as to give a special proclivity to 
vice. A criminal in whom, for example, the organs which lead to aggress- 
ion and violence are small, but in whom those of acquisitiveness and cun- 
ning are large, is widely different in his nature from one in whom the pro- 
portions of these organs are rev The one may commit thefts, and 
the other violent assaults, attended with danger to life, and both may be 
sentenced to four, six, or eight years of penal servitude ; but their disposi- 
tions will be different when they enter the prison, the same discipline will 

roduce different effects on them, and when they are liberated, if this fact 
be been neglected, they will return into society without having under- 
gone any discipline specially related to their defects. 

We could fill s with specifications of mental endowments, all de- 
pending on the size, proportions, and condition of the brain and its parts, 
on which any given dise!ptine, when applied indiscriminately, would pro- 
duce the most opposite results ; but, as we are stating only principles, this 
enumeration must be omitted. , 

Since the cerebrum is a portion of the general organism, and subject to 
all the laws which regulate its action, the condition of the brain, and of 
the mental powers, will, at all times, depend on the state of the blood ; 
which again depends on digestion and respiration for its efficiency as the 
fountain of nutrition. As the blood affords nourishment and stimu- 
lus to the brain, equally with all other parts of the body, it follows that if 
the food be deficient in quantity or quality, or ill-digested, or if the air 
breathed be impure, the tone of the brain will be lowered and the mental 
functions impaired, precisely as the muscular power will, at the same time, 
be enfeebled. The capacity of the convict, therefore, for labor, instruc- 
tion, and improvement, depends fundamentally on the condition of his 
organism, and this on the state of his nutrition and respiration. But by 
the law of our nature, both digestion and respiration depend on the due 
exercise of the bodily and mental organs, on cleanliness, cheerfulness, 
activity, and hope. When, in order to punish a convict, we place him on 
insufficient diet, and deprive him of exercise, bodily and mental, surround 
him with depressing circumstances, and place before him seu | anticipa- 
tions, we bring into action a series of influences, all naturally cal culated to 
diminish his capacity for efficient and productive labor, for acquiring vigor 
of mind, and consequently for reformation. In vain shall we hope to suc- 
ceed in any system of treatment which contradicts the fundamental laws 
of mind and body applicable to the case. 

When, therefore, an individual is condemned to punishment for crime, 
reason demands that his organism should be examined by persons skilled 
in its structure and functions, and that the effects of the proportions and 
conditions of its different parts should be recorded, in order to bring 
clearly into view his physical and mental endowments and defects; and 
that his classification and treatment should be such as the results dictate. 
To doom a prisoner possessing a large brain, but small bones, muscles and 
lungs, to the same extent of bodily labor as another having a small or 
moderately sized brain, and largely developed bones, muscles, and lungs, 
would be to inflict torture on the former, if the latter were fairly tasked. 
To shut up a prisoner with a sluggish lymphatic temperament, small 
lungs, and small brain, in a cell, and there to feed him well, give him easy 
work, and cheer him by regular visits from the schoolmaster, chaplain, 
governor, and doctor, would not prove to him a very trying infliction, 
unless protracted for an inordinate length of time; while to place another 
individual having large lungs, a sanguine temperament, and a large brain, 
(the natural sources of much bodily and mental strength and activity,) in 
precisely the same circumstance&, would be to visit him with a terrible retri- 
bution. The one, naturally feeble and listless, would dream away the time, 
at ease in body and mind ; the other, by nature active, energetic, and fiery, 
would writhe under restraint ; and these qualities left without scope and 
employment, would recoil upon himself, and become sources of torture. 
Probably the former, from his quiet, unresisting, and uncomplaining dis- 
position, would become a favorite with the governor and chaplain ; while 
the latter, chafed by confinement, and goaded by suffering, would grow 
irritable and sulky, and when reprimanded for his bad temper might com- 
mit a breach of prison discipline, entailing fresh inflictions and augmented 
moral deterioration. Yet, under a rational system cf treatment, the latter 
culprit might present the higher capabilities of improvement. J 

In dealing with crime, an officer is wanted analogous to the Registrar- 
General. This officer publishes annually a report of the “ Marriages, 
births, deaths, and emigrants from the United Kingdom,” “ Relative rates 
of mortality in the several quarters of the year,” “ Deaths from different 
causes and at different ages,”’ and so forth ; with highly instructive deduc- 
tions from these data, calculated to enable the legislature and individuals 
intelligently to adapt their sanitary measures to the laws of man’s nature. 
The events of birth, life, and death, belong to what is generally considered 
the moral department of this world’s economy ; that is to say, they depend, 
within certain limits, on the voluntary agency of man. But a higher 
power has placed the organism through the instrumentality of which they 
are effected, under regulations which man can neither alter nor evade. 
Certain definite qualities have been imparted to the human organism, which, 
neg put into action by volition, produce the events in question ; suc- 
cessfully and happily, when the action is in harmony with the laws of the 
organism ; unsuccessfully and unhappily, when it sets them at naught. 
Crime is a moral phenomenon of an analogous nature. It is the result of 
an abnormal conformation, or an abnormal action, of the organism ; % fact 
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which could be demonstrated, were the necessary inquiries made. The human 
organism is the means by which the moral government of the world pro- 
ceeds, exactly as the physical government of the world is conducted through 
the qualities and powers of action of physical substances. Physical phe- 
nomena, which are now understood and reduced to the category of science, 
were long inexplicable, and the change has been accomplished only by 
observing and drawing sound deductions from their qualities and modes of 
action. Whenever the human organism shall be recognized as the instru- 
ment by which the moral government of the world is conducted, and its 
qualities and modes of action observed and reflected on in the same spirit, 
inaumerable moral difficulties will be cleared away, and evils be avoided 
or mitigated, which have long perplexed legislators and practical philan- 
thropists. The legislature of Massachusetts has taken one instructive step 
in this direction. It named a commission to inquire and report on the sub- 
ject of idiotism in that State. Dr. Howe, one of the commissioners, was a 
well-informed physiologist,and also thoroughly acquainted with Phrenology. 
In his investigations he embraced every cause, moral, physiological, and 
physical, which he could reach, capable, according to the state of his own 
knowledge, of producing idiotism ; and a more instructive document than his 
return never was penned. Bad air, dark and damp dwelling-houses, imperfect 
nutrition, drunken and filthy habits in the parents, marriages of near rela- 
tions, hereditary predisposition, intemperance in sexual gratification, and 
many similar causes, filled the ghastly columns. The legislature was 
astounded by the revelations, and immediately granted funds to erect a 
proper asylum for the unhappy victims of these infractions of the laws of 
the human organism. If a scrutiny of the same extensive and searching 
kind were made into the previous history and circumstances of criminals, 
our own experience as well as the analogy we have mentioned, warrant us 
in expecting that a similar extent of highly instructive facts and principles 
for the guidance of the legislator and philanthropist would be disclosed. 
While these are ignored, they are dealing with moral phenomena in the 
same darkness which clouded the perceptions of the dairy-maid who, when 
the dirt of the churn spoiled the milk, and prevented the formation of but- 
ter, instead of cleaning the churn, threw in a crooked sixpence as a charm 
to counteract the witchcraft to which she ascribed her bad success. 
The English public has lately been shocked by the number of brutal 
assaults perpetrated by husbands on their wives, and a statute was passed 
last session to authorize the imprisonment of such culprits for six months 
oa summary conviction. One man had killed his wife outright, and then 
cut his own throat. He recovered, and to deter others he was hanged. 
Nevertheless wife-beating proceeds as before, and now several of the Lon- 
don papers are calling aloud for fogging as the only means of deterring 
these men, who seem callous to every other infliction. One paper, how- 
ever, (The Leader,) remarked that it would probably be more conducive to 
the public safety to send the physician than the hangman, to,such culprits. 
There was much wisdom in the suggestion. The offenders in general 
appear to reside in the most dirty, ill-aired, and debased portions of the 
metropolis, and probably they are ill-fed and drunken. Such causes will 
keep their organism in a constant state of painful irritation, and if the 
organs of the combative and destructive propensities be large in the indi- 
viduals, and those of the moral emotions deficient, their barbarity will be 
the natural result of these causes, to which may probably be added the 
exasperating conduct of a wife, similarly constituted, and placed in the 
same circumstances. Flogging such men would do little towards removal 
of these causes, but the advice of a skilfui physician, who had knowledge 
and sagacity enough to discover them, might, if backed by sufficient author- 
ity and supplied with the necessary means, arrest them, or greatly circum- 
scribe their influence. It is not weak sentimentality which dictates this 
argument, but a conviction that those evils will continue to afflict society, 
in spite of imprisonment, hanging, and flogging, until their natural causes 
are removed. 

Generally speaking, men may be divided into three classes; the first 
being those in whom the anterior lobe of the brain, devoted to the intel- 
lect, and the coronal region, which is the seat of the moral emotions, is 
small ; while the base of the middle and posterior lobes, manifesting the 
animal propensities, is large. In persons thus constituted, there is a pre- 
dominance of animal desire, and a feebleness of moral and intellectual 
power, which render them incapable of resisting the temptations to crime, 
presented by the social condition of the class to which they belong. They 
are, moreover, generally untrained and uneducated ; and that they should 
fill our jails is simply a natural consequence of their mental condition and 
external circumstances. They form the class recognized by intelligent 
governors and chaplains of jails as incorrigible, and are really moral pa- 
tients rather than criminals. An instance of one of them may be cited. 
In the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin, in presence of the officers and 
physician of the establishment George Combe examined the head of a 
patient who belonged to the middle class of society, and said,—‘ This is 
the worst head I ever saw ; the combination is worse than Hare’s,—com- 
bativeness and destructiveness are fearfully large, and the moral organs 
altogether deficient. I am surprised that the man was not executed before 
he became insane.’’ Dr. Crawford, the physician, previously to Mr. Combe’s 
arrival, had written a description of the man’s character, which was not 
opened until the opinion now cited had been pronounced on his head. It 
contained the following words :—‘ Ten years since first admission. Total 
want of moral feeling and principle, great depravity of character, leading 
to the indulgence of every vice, and to the commission even of crime. 
Considerable intelligence, ingenuity, and plausibility ; a scourge to his 








family from childhood ; turned out, of the army as an incorrigible villain ; 
attempted the life of a soldier ; repeatedly flogged, _ different times he 
had received 2,000 lashes,) has since attempted to poison his father.”” The 
most instructive part of the case remains to be stated. Dr. Crawford, 
writing subsequently to Mr. Combe, says :— You observe in your own 
notes, ‘ I am surprised he was not executed before he became insane.’ This 
would lead to the supposition that he had been afflicted with some 
form of insanity in addition to a naturally depraved character. Such, 
however, is by no means the case ; he never was different from what he now 
is ; he has never evinced the slightest mental incoherence on any one point, 
nor any kind of hallucination. It is one of those cases where there is great 
difficulty in drawing the line between extreme moral depravity and insan- 
ity, and in deciding at what point an individual should cease to be consid- 
ered as a responsible moral agent, and amenable to the laws. The govern- 
ors and medical gentlemen of the asylum have often had doubts whether 
they were justified in keeping E. S. as a Junatic, thinking him a more fit 
subject for a Bridewell. He appears, however, so totally callous with re- 
gard to every moral principle and feeling—so thoroughly unconscious of 
ever having done anything wrong—so completely destitute of all sense of 
shame or remorse when reproved for his vices or crimes, and has proved 
himself so utterly incorrigible throughout life—that it is almost certain 
that any jury before whom he might be brought, would satisfy their doubts 
by returning him insane, which, in such a case, is the most humane line to 

ursue. He was dismissed several times from the asylum, and sent there the 
ast time for attempting to poison his father, and it seems fit he should be 
kept there for life as a morai lunatic ; but there has never been the least 
symptom of diseased action of the brain, which is the general concomitant 
of what is usually understood as insanity. This I consider, might with 
propriety be made the foundation for a division of lunatics into two great 
classes ; those who were insane from original constitution, and never were 
otherwise, and those who had been sane constitutionally, but had become 
insane at some period of life from diseased action of the brain either per- 
manent or intermittent.’””-—Phrenological Journal, Vol. VI. p. 147. Whe 
we compare these remarks with the account of incorrigible offenders given 
by Mr. Burt, and quoted in a previous page, it is obvious that they belong to 
the same class with E. S. ; and when Mr. Burt assures us that “ it is the undis- 
tinguished diffusion of incorrigible criminals among the whole body of 
convicts, that renders the problem of prison discipline, at present, 
almost insuperably difficult,’ we ask : Why should the means here proposed 
of discriminating these individuals be rejected? Nature never changes 
her course. We now, in the year 1854, appeal to the Home Secretary and 
Legislature to listen to her voice, and to consider whether they are pre- 
pared to undertake the responsibility for all the misery which shall be in- 
flicted on malformed convicts, and all the injury which these unhappy men 
shall be permitted to inflict on society, until the magnitude of that suffer- 
ing shall at some future day compel them, or their successors, to do what 
we now beseech them to attempt, namely, to institute a serious inqui 
whether the course of action now recommended is not calculated to miti- 
gate the evils complained of ; and if it is, to adopt it. 

A second class of men possess brains in which the region of the 
animal propensities is large, and those of the moral sentiments and intel- 
lectual faculties are less, though fairly developed. This class furnishes the 
most numerous inmates of our jails. 

A third class consists of individuals in whom the moral and intellectual 
regions predominate in size over the region of the animal propensities. 
When the persons thus constituted are free from cerebral disease, and edu- 
cated even to the extent of the instruction usually given in our parish 
schools, they rarely appear at the bar of criminal justice, charged with 
offences implying malice and defective moral principle. They may occa- 
sionally be found implicated in breaches of the game laws, or riots con- 
nected with strikes or political excitement; but very seldom indeed are 
they charged with acts usually regarded as crime. As thousands of this 
class are exposed to all the social temptations of poverty, bad example, 
and intoxicating liquors, which hurry the first class and many of the second 
into crime, and nevertheless resist them all, is it not a fair inference that 
the natural proclivity to crime must be stronger in the first and second 
than in the third; and if so, why should we not inquire into the probable 
causes of the differences of their natural tendencies? 

But natural dispositions may be trained and directed to good or evil 
courses of action, and the next inquiry should be—What kind of training 
and instruction has the prisoner received before infringing the law? If he 
belong to the first class of defective brains, moral and intellectual instruc- 
tion will be found to have had extremely little effect upon his conduct, 
while instruction by precept and example in vice will have been received 
with avidity and energetically acted on. If he belong to the second class, 
whose brains are considerably developed in all the three regions, his pres- 
ent condition will most probably be found to have been actually deter- 
mined by his previous training and instruction. If these were vicious, the 
ascendency in activity will have been given to the animal portion of his 
faculties; whereas, if the training had been moral, the higher and control- 
ing powers would have been raised into permanent oye in action. 

If the training and instruction have been good, the third class will so 
rarely be found in our jails, that we may omit them altogether in our fu- 
ture consideration. As no training and instruction will, in our opinion, 
render the first class safe members of society, such as it now exists, we 
drop them also, and consign them to restraint for life as moral patients, 
and this leaves only the middle class to be dealt with. 
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DR. CALDWELL’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Cuarntes CaLpweE. was the first man of 
eminence in the United States who avowed a 
belief in the science of Purenotocy. He em- 
braced it when bigots called it infidelity, when 
scholars pronounced it false or frivolous, when 
humorists ridiculed it, and when the people knew 
nothing of it but its name. He defended Phre- 
nology when to do so was to incur odium, con- 
tempt, and loss. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more suitable to the es of a Journal like this, 
than an account of the recently-published auto- 
biography of Dr. Caldwell. The work, a hand- 
some octavo of 450 pages, is full of interest. 
True, the veteran reformer, in his declining years, 
grew a little lous, and his pen was 

rone to wander into digressions, which, though 
nteresting, have little to do with the subject of 
his volume. True, also, it is, that Dr. Caldwell 
had the most complete sense of his own merits, 
and frankly claims all the honor which his most 
devoted admirer could bestow upon his mem- 
ory. And still further is it true, that the story 
of his life is incompletely told in the book before 
us. Yet, admitting these defects and drawbacks, 
we can truly say, that the work is both interest- 
ing as a narrative, and valuable asa contribution 
to the history of medical science in the United 





States. 

Charles Caldwell was born on the 14th of May, 
1772, in the log-cabin of his father’s farm, on the 
banks of Moore’s Creek, a branch of Dan River, 
in Carwell County, North Carolina. He came of 
French-Irish stock, the original of the name 
being Colville. It appears that at a remote 

eriod of French history, three brothers of the 

‘olville race fell under the displeasure of the 
King, and fled for safety to Great Britain. One 
of the three settled in Ireland, where he founded 
an opulent family, a younger son of which was 
Charles, the father of the subject of this article. 
He began his career as a lieutenant in the 
British army, and acquired considerable reputa- 
tion as a gallant soldier, and as a roaring young 
blade of the true Hibernian stamp. Sir David 
Caldwell, the elder brother, used to say of him, 
that “if that spendthrift young dog Charley, 
does not break his neck in some of his freaks, or 
fall in a duel, or get killed in some other madcap 
affray, he will yet become a general, and a brave 
one too.”’ Neither of these fortunes befell him, 
however. Time sobered the young soldier, and 
on the settlement of the Irish troubles, he mar- 
ried, sold his commission, and emigrated— after 
a brief residence in Delaware—to the wilds of 
North Carolina, where he bought a considerable 
tract of land, built a cabin, cleared, planted, and 
prospered. Dr. Caldwell was the youngest child 
ofthe pioneer. He was the favorite of the family, 
and was early destined to a professional career. 
His father wished him to become a Presbyterian 
clergyman, but the young man evinced a repug- 
nance to the clerical vocation. He preferred 
the law, but to that profession the father was in- 
vincibly opposed. The youth then suggested the 
army, but from that also his father dissuaded 
him ; and, as a last resort, he resolved to em- 
brace the profession of medicine—to his secret, 
lasting regret. 

We pass over his early years. He attended 
such schools as North Carolina then afforded, and 
contrived to pick up a decent acquaintance with 
the English branches of education, and likewise 
a tolerable knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, He was a hard student from boy- 
hood to hoary age. 

The only very notable incident of his early 
manhood, which Dr. Caldwell has recorded, was 
his meeting with General Washington. It will 
be remembered that, during the presidency of 
that illustrious man, he made an extensive tour, 





or, we might say, a triumphal progress through 
the Southern States. On the approach of the 
General, there was an unprecedented excite- 
ment in the town of Salisbury, where young 
Caldwell was then residing. oe of the 

oung men of the vicinity organized themselves 
qnto an extempore troop of light dragoons, for 
the purpose of meeting the dent at the State 
line, and escorting him through the greater part 
of North Carolina. Caldwell was elected the 
standard-bearer of the troop; and he was ap- 
pointed, also, to command a detachment of thir- 
teen—one for each State—who were to proceed 
in advance of the rest, and welcome the General 
with an address ; Caldwell to be the spokesman 
of the party. Seventy miles the detachment 
rode with beating hearts, the commander conning 
at every step the speech with which he intended 
to salute the father of his country. At length, 
on the summit of a hill, Washington, mounted 
on the milk-white charger presented to him by 
Frederick the Great, came into view, showing 
against the blue sky like a superb equestrian 
statue. In an instant the detachment formed 
into line by the side of the road, and Cald- 
well rode forward to meet the President, as he 
slowly proceeded down the hill. On coming up, 
the young soldier reined in his horse, and per- 
formed the military salute, to which the General 
courteously responded. But alas for the speech! 
Not a word could the commander articulate. 
He was literally awe-struck and tongue-tied, and 
so continued for some minutes ; till the General 
perceiving his embarrassment, rode slowly for- 
ward, inviting the young man to ride beside him. 
“T became actually giddy,” writes the Doctor ; 
“my vision for an instant grew indistinct ; and, 
though unsurpassed as a rider, I felt unsteady in 
my seat, and almost ready to fall from my horse, 
under the shock of my failure.” In afew minutes 
he recovered his power, and explained the cause 
of his singular silence. The President relieved 
his embarrasement by questioning him about the 
region through which they passed. 

“Pray, sir,’ said the President, “have you 
lived long in this part of the country ?”’ 

“ Ever since my childhood, sir.”’ 

“You are then, I presume, pretty well ac- 
quainted with it?” 

“ Perfectly, sir ; I am familiar with every hill 
and stream, and celebrated spot it contains.” 

“During the late war, if my information be 
correct, the inhabitants were true to the cause of 
their country, and brave in its defence ?’’ 

“ Your information is correct, sir. They were, 
almost to a man, true-hearted whigs and patriots, 
and as gallant soldiers as ever drew swords or 
pointed rifles in behalf of freedom. In Mecklen- 
burg county, where we now are, and in Rowan, 
which lies before us, a tory did not dare to show 
his face—if he were known to be atory. It was 
in a small town through which we shall pass, 
that Lord Cornwallis lay encamped, when he 
swore that he had never before been in such a 
d——d nest of whigs; for that he could not, in 
the surrounding country, procure a chicken or a 
pig for his table, or a gallon of oats for his horse, 
but by purchasing it with the blood of his soldiers 
who went in quest of it.” 

“ Pray, what is the name of that town ?”’ 

“Charlotte, sir, the county town of Mecklen- 
burg, and the place where independence was 
declared about a year before its declaration by 
Congress; and my father was one of the whigs 
who were concerned in the glorious transaction. 
We shall arrive at Charlotte to-morrow morning, 
where you will be enthusiastically received by 
five hundred at least—perhaps twice that num- 
ber—of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
country ; a large portion of whom served, in 
some capacity, in the revolutionary war ; several 
of them, I believe, as officers and privates under 
your own command. When I passed through the 
town yesterday morning, a large number of them 
had already assembled, and the crowd was rapidly 
increasing. And they are exceedingly provident. 
Convinced that they cannot all be supplied in 
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the town with either food or lodging, many of 
them have brought with them large and well- 
covered farm-wagons for their bed-chambers, and 
enough of substantial food already cooked, for a 
week’s subsistence. Others, again, have already 
erected, and are still erecting, for their tempo- 
rary residence, in the midst of a beautiful and 
celebrated grove (where a victory was gained 
by a company of militia riflemen over a party of 
Tarleton's dragoons), the very tents under which 
they slept as soldiers in the service of their 
country. And they are about as obstinate and 
noisy a set of gentlemen as I have ever met, or 
ever wish to meet again—especially when in a 
hurry. I was obliged, much against my will, to 
hold a long parley with them yesterday morning, 
when I wished to be in motion to meet you, lest 
ou might anticipate me in reaching the boundary 
ine of the State.” 

Thus they conversed as they rode along. For 
three days young Caldwell was in close attend- 
ance upon General Washington. The farewell 
scene was quite as characteristic as the meeting. 

“Having paid to him,’ says the Doctor, “at 
the head of my little squadron, the farewell cere- 
mony in military style, and being about to issue 
the command to move forward, Washington 
beckoned me to approach him. Having eagerly 
advanced to within a suitable distance, he bowed 
in his saddle, and extended to me his hand. This 
act, accompanied, as I fancied it to be, by an ap- 

ce in his countenance of marks of feeling, 
again completely unmanned and silenced me. 
As on first meeting him, I was able to greet him 
only with my sword. I could now bid him a 
personal farewell in no other way than Ly the 
pressure of his hand ; and observing my emotion, 
my eyes once more swimming in tears, he re- 
turned the pressure, and addressed to me a few 
words, thanking me courteously for my devoted 
attention, and what he was pleased to call my 
numerous services to him, and hoping to see me 
during the prosecution of my studies in Phila- 
delphia, to which place I had apprized him of my 
intention to repair; he again pressed my hand, 
and was forthwith in motion. For a moment I 
almost hesitated to assume my station at the 
head of my troop; but casting a look towards it, 
as it stood motionless in column, I perceived 
several of its members, some years older than 
myself, and noted for their firmness, wiping the 
moisture from their eyes, as I had first done from 
= and this did much to reconcile me to my- 
self. 

This was in August, 1792, when our hero was 
twenty years of age. In the month of October 
following he had entered upon his medical 
studies in Philadelphia; then the capital of the 
country, and the centre of its science, commerce, 
and refinement. The student wag a handsome, 
athletic young man, ambitious to excel, and full 
of confidence in his own rerources. The great 
lights of the medical —— in Philadelphia 
at that time were Dr. Rush, Dr. Physick, and Dr. 
Wistar, each of whom Dr. Caldwell sketches with 
minuteness in his autobiography. Every one ac- 
quainted with Philadelphia has heard of the 
“ Wistar Parties,’ which form so marked a fea- 
ture of the winter evening entertainments of that 
agreeable city. They were founded, as their 
name imporis, by Dr. Wistar. We find in the 
work before us, the following account of their 
original character : 

“When Dr. Wistar first commenced those 
parties, they were comparatively small, more 
than ten or twelve gentlemen rarely appearing 
in them ; and they were principally strangers of 
name and standing, mixed with a few of the 
Doctor’s most intimate and extensively informed 
associates, who were themselves instructive and 
accomplished in conversation, and pleased with 
corresponding powers in others. The association 
thus constituted, was identical, in design and 
character, with the conversazioni socustcmary 10 
Europe. In those intellectual and delightful 
little parties (for they were strongly character- 
ized by both qualities), Dr. Wistar adroitly con- 
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trived to be himself much more of a listener than 
ofa talker. Yet were his conversational powers 
ofa high order. His practice in his parties was 
to open a conversation on some interesting topic, 
by making in person a few remarks or inquiries 
respecting it, in order to render it a theme of 
discussion by others of the party whom he knew 
to be well-informed in relation to it, and pre- 
pared to shed light on it. And, other things 
being equal, the newer and less known it was to 
himself, the more apt was he to introduce it as a 
theme, and the better pleased to hear it ably 
handled ; because, from such a source, he derived 
more fresh and novel information, and added 
more to his stock of knowledge, than he could do 
by listening to conversation on a subject already 
familiar to him. And as the amount of his pro- 
fessional business, and the irregularity with 
which it was conducted, prevented him from 
reading and investigating to any great extent, 
or very valuable effect himself, one of his leading 
objects in the institution of his soirées was, to 
profit, as far as possible, by the result of the read- 
ing and investigations of others. Nor did he hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that such was the fact, and 
often to thank members of his party, when about 
to take leave of him, for the pleasure and in- 
struction he had received from their conversa- 
tion.” 

The Wistar Parties now given in Philadelphia 
are little more than Conversational Soirées of the 
ordinary kind. 

With Dr. Rush our young friend soon became 
acquainted ; and though afterwards they became 
estranged, Dr. Caldwell acknowledges that he 
was greatly indebted to that distinguished man 
for awakening in him an interest in the abstruser 
branches of medical science. Dr. Caldwell, a 
very dragon of independence, gives an amusing 
account of his first evening at the house of Dr. 
Rush. “ During the time of the evening meal,” 
says he, “ considering myself still under the aus- 
pices of Mrs. Rush, 1 gave her my chief, if not 
my exclusive attention. But that being finished, 
she having to superintend her household con- 
cerns, transferred me to the doctor, in conversa- 
tion with whom I passed the remainder of the 
evening—at least that portion of it which I was 
willing to abstract from my regular studies. 
And a conversation so exciting and attractive, 
in manner as well as matter, I rarely, if ever, 
had previously enjoyed. For, as heretofore 
stated, Dr. Rush’s conversational powers were of 
an elevated order. Nor did he either toy with 
them or spare them on the occasion referred to. 
He tried them for a purpose which he rarely 
neglected, to the very ‘ top of their bent.’ For, 
from the commencement of the conversation, it 
was evident that he designed to make by it a deep 
impression on me—to gratify, instruct, and per- 
haps surprise me—and thus attach me to himself 
and his doctrines as a medical follower. And, in 
part, he succeeded. During the whole conversa- 
tion I was delighted by the ease and elegance of 
it, and at times, even surprised by coruscations 
of its brilliancy. The entire scene of the evening, 
moreover, attached me to the highbred gentle- 
man and his hospitable family. But nothing 
could have enlisted me to the professor as one of 
his retainers. To a condition so lowly and foreign 
from my nature, I could no more have stooped 
than I could have done to that of a groom or a 
footman.”’ 

The wary doctor adds, “ He habitually sought 
out, and seldom failed to discover the best gifted 
and most promising young men of his class, on 
their first arrival in Philadelphia (and if they 
were also well educated, so much the better), and 
by attention and kindness attached them to him 
asaman. This being done, he considered them 
prepared for the reception of his hypotheses, 
doctrines, and opinions, through the channel of 
their feelings. For he well knew that what gener- 
ous young men strongly wish to be true, they 
are strongly inclined to believe to be true.” 

In the present case, Dr. Rush had caught a 
Tartar. Long before Caldwell had completed his 





medical studies, he was in open arms against the 
favorite do of his instructor, and the two 
were scarcely on speaking terms. 

In 1793, the second year of Dr. Caldwell’s resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, the city was desolated by 
yellow fever. For nearly three months scarcely 
a drop of rain had fallen in the city. The wea- 
ther was insupportably hot ; and early in August 
the fever broke out with appalling suddenness 
and violence. In a few days the city was panic- 
struck ; and every one who had the means fled 
into the country, many of the physicians and 
most of the students being among the first to 
make their escape. Young Caldwell, with that 
absolute fearlessness which always distinguished 
him, remained at the post of danger, and eagerly 
sought an opportunity of studying the dread dis- 
ease ; offering his gratuitous services as an assist- 
ant in the fever hospital. His offer was gladly 
accepted. He says: 

“From the first moment of my entering the 
hospital, my engagements were as abundant and 
pressing, as they were melancholy and moment- 
ous. In my capacity as a medical assistant, I 
was alone ; for, as yet, no other pupil had ten- 
dered hisservices. The dread of contagion still 
kept aloof those young men who would otherwise 
have eagerly availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of observation and experience in the treat- 
ment of disease which the institution afforded. 
The nurses were also few and inexperienced, 
and the provisions and arrangements in all re- 
spects limited, crude, and insufficient for the 
occasion. In fact, the whole establishment being, 
in its character as a hospital, the product of but 
two or three days’ labor, by men altogether un- 
versed in such business, was a likeness in minia- 
ture of the city and the time, a scene of deep 
confusion and distress, not to say of utter desola- 
tion. The hospital edifice was large; several 
rooms of it were already filled with the sick and 
dying ; patients in a like condition were hourly 
arriving from the sickly portions of the city ; 
and with a frequency not much inferior, the dead 
were leaving it on their passage to the grave. 
No apartments being yet prepared for the use 
and accommodation of the medical assistants, I 
was obliged to eat, drink, and sleep (when, in- 
deed, I was permitted to sleep), in the same 
rooms in which I ministered to the wants of the 
sick. And not only did I sleep in the same rooms 
with my patients, but also at times on the same 
bed. To such an extent, and in so striking a 
manner was this the case, that when exhausted 
by fatigue and want of rest, I repeatedly threw 
myself on the bed of one of my patients, either 
alongside of him, or at his feet, and slept an hour 
or two, on awaking,I found him a corpse. At 
other times, under similar circumstances, I have 
received from a patient, on some part of my ap- 
parel, a portion of the matter of “ black vomit.” 
And I was inhaling the breath of the sick, and 
immersed in the matter which exhaled from their 
systems, every hour of the day and night. For 
I was perpetually in the midst of them. These 
facts I mention, to show the risk I incurred of 
suffering by contagion; and, indeed, the utter 
improbability, not to say the impossibility, of my 
having escaped it, had the discase been conta- 
gious. But it was not until some years after- 
wards that I became fully convinced that it was 
not, for my first belief, received from books (the 
writings of physicians), private preceptors, and 
public lecturers, had been the reverse.” 

On the subsidence of the epidemic, there was, 
of course, much and warm contention among the 
doctors as to its origin and mode of treatment. 
Dr. Rush was assailed on all sides for his famous 
dose of “ ten and ten,” i. e., ten grains of calomel 
and ten of jalap. In his address on the opening 
of the medical school, he alluded to the subject 
in a ludicrous manner. “Dr. K.,” he said, 
“called mine a murderous dose! Dr. H. called 
it a dose for a horse! And Dr. B—t—n called 
it a devil of a dose! Dr. H.,” he continued, 
« who is nearly as large as Goliath of Gath, and 
quite as vauant uland malignant, even threatened 





to give me a flogging. Dr. H. flog me! Why, 
| ap erp if a horse kicks me, I will not kick 

back again. But here is my man Ben,” (his 
coachman,) “ whose trade is to beat beasts. He 
is willing to meet Dr. H. in my place, and play 
brute with him as soon as he pleases. I have that 
to do which belongs to a man.” 

Another story of Dr. Rush is amusing. During 
the height of the panic, he was returning from 
a visit beyond Kensington. On reaching the 
bridge, he found it obstructed by hundreds of 
anxious persons, who had assembled to entreat 
the great doctor for advice. Without descending 
from his curricle, therefore, he let down the top 
of it, and requested the crowd to approach as 
near to him as they could, in his rear and by his 
sides, leaving open the passage in front. His re- 
quest being complied with, he addressed to the 
anxious listeners a few conciliatory remarks, and 
then subjoined, in a voice that all could hear: 
“I treat my patients successfully by bloodletting, 
and copious purging with calomel and jalap, in 
doses of ten grains of each for adults, and of six 
or eight for children—and I advise you, my good 
friends, to use the same remedies.”’ 

“* What,” said a voice from the crowd, “ bleed 
and purge every one?’ 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, “ bleed and purge all 
Kensington! Drive on, Ben.’ 

“ And immediately the wonder-stricken multi- 
tude was far in his rear.” 

Among the questions most hotly debated at 
the time, was this: Whether the yellow fever 
was of domestic origin or imported from abroad. 
A large majority of the people of Philadelphia 
vehemently contended for the importation theory, 
fancying that the contrary opinion would tend to 
the injury of the city. Dr. Caldwell became 
early convinced that it was the exhalations of the 
wharves and marshes alone, which generated the 
disease, and he maintained this obnoxious opinion 
in the public prints with his characteristic bold- 
ness. He was one of the first to advocate the in- 
troduction of the Schuylkill water into the city ; 
and to him, more than to any other single indi- 
vidual, Philadelphia owes that great blessing. 
He fought for it in the papers for years, in spite 
of a general and violent opposition. 

Before taking his degree, our young student 
began his career of authorship by translating 
Blumenbach’s Philosophy from the Latin, adding 
to the work much original matter. His labors 
during the six months employed upon the trans- 
lation, were most extraordinary. He studied 
nearly twenty hours of every twenty-four ; how 
he was enabled to endure such a wonderful con- 
tinuance of exertion, without fatal results, he 
thus explains : 

“ My dict, always thoroughly cooked, and taken 
thieé times a day, was, in quantity, about one- 
third less than usual ; and, with the exception of 
a very small portion of butter, and a moderate 
one of milk, if was derived entirely from the 
vegetable kingdom. My drink was exclusivel 
water and strong coffee. Of the latter I drank 
copiously for a two-fold purpose—to render me 
waikeful, an effect it was said to produce, and to 
act as a cordial, keeping my mind in a state of 
elastic activity. My only exercise, besides that 
of walking to and from the lectures I attended, 
was derived from a resort to swordsmanship, a 
soe | accomplishment to which I was greatly 
attached, and the practice of which, when only 
moderate and playful, calls into refreshing and 
salutary action every muscle of the body. But 
I was strictly cautious never, by excessive exer- 
cise, to induce fatigue. The amount of time I 
devoted to sleep was from three hours to three 
and a half—-and the period from half-past one to 
five o’clock, A.M. And during that space my 
sleep was dreamless and profound. To such an 
extent was this the case, that I believed then, 
and still believe, that [ experienced in the sleep- 
ing portion of my system (my brain and nerves) 
a higher degree of sound and renovating repose, 
than does the dronish, time-wasting dozer in 
seven hours. When I retired to my couch, 
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moreover, my business was to sleep—not to 
‘skim the sky,’ or ‘build castles in the air.’ 
Hence, no sooner was my head on my pillow, 
than my eyes were closed, end consciousness was 
gone. And I awoke at my customary hour, with 
the regularity of time. Such a command of him- 
self every student ought to attain; and he can 
do 80, to no inconsiderable extent, if his attempt 
to that effect be judicious and persevering. One 
important element of success in the attempt is, 
that he who makes it never allow himeelf to be 
spoken to after he has retired to bed, and another, 
that he leave his bed the moment he awakes. My 
first employment in the morning, was the inspec- 
tion and correction of my translation of the 
preceding day. My next, to devote three hours 
to further translation, and then to pureve and 
accomplish my other studies and engagements in 
a pre-arranged routine, which was never departed 
from, except in obedience to some cause that 
could not be resisted.” 

To this statement he adds an important re- 
mark: “ On my first acquaintance with Gall and 
Spurzheim, these occurrences were vividly re- 
membered by me. Nor did I fail to perceive 
that they testified conclusively to the multiplex 
character of the human brain. They convinced 
me that when studying one subject, I was exer- 
cising one given portion of my brain; and that 
it, from labor, incurred fatigue; and that when 
I changed even immediately to the study of 
another of a different character, I did so by the 
employment of a different organ, or set of organs, 
free from fatigue, because none of them had been 
previously engaged in action.” 

At the conclusion of the work his health was 
enfeebled, but not broken ; and an opportunity of 
restoring it opportunely occurred. The whiskey 
war broke out in the western part of Pennsylva- 
nia, and the young student obtained an appoint- 
ment as surgeon to one of the regiments of the 
army. A few weeks of active life on horseback 
completely renovated his em. On the return 
of the army to Philadelphia, there was a grand 
banquet given to the officers, and young Cald- 
well, who was appointed to reply to the toast 
which complimented the army, acquitted himself 
so well, that General Hamilton took him by the 
hand, and said, “ Sir, I was told you would reply, 
in behalf of the army, to the compliment it was 
to receive ; and from what I knew and had heard 
of you, my expectation was high. And I now 
repeat what I once before said to you. You are 
professionally misplaced. You ought to be at 
the bar. If you were there, the address you have 
just delivered would be the groundwork of your 
fortune.” This compliment was keenly appre- 
ciated by the young man, who, as we have inti- 
mated, was not deficient in self-esteem. 

Dr. Caldwell devotes many pages to an account 
of his receiving the doctorate, which we are 
obliged to pass over almost in silence. It was a 
turbulent scene. The student had quarrelled 
with Dr. Rush ; and in his inaugural dissertation 
he openly accused his preceptor of plagiarism. 
The doctor was furious, and retorted in violent 
language. Caldwell replied in similar terms. 
We copy only the conclusion of this exciting 
scene : 

“ Almost hysterical with rage, the doctor said 
to me, immediately after the utterance of my last 
sentence : ‘ Sir, do you know either who J am, or 
who you are yourself, when you presume thus 
arrogantly to address me ?’ 

“Know you, sir?’ I calmly but contemptu- 
ously replied. ‘Oh! no; that is impossible. 
But as respects myself, I was this morning 
Charles Caldwell ; but indignant as I now am at 
your injustice, call me, if you please, Julius 
Cesar, or one of his descendants ! 

“T then resumed my seat; and a momentary 
silence again ensued. At length the provost 
directed that the business of the day should go on, 
he hoped with more calmness and decorum than 
had hitherto marked it. But the doctor’s wrath 
was not to be appeased. On the contrary, to 
such a pitch was it augmented, that when the 





other professors affixed their names to my di- 
ploma, he refused to affix his, except on the con- 
dition that I should revoke some of my express- 
ions, and apologize for having used them. 
‘ Towards you, sir,’ eaid I cahaty; but with great 
firmness, ‘I ehall do neither. But,’ addressing 
myself then to the provost, and bowing to the 
Board of Trustees and the Medical Faculty as a 
body, ‘if I have uttered a word or committed 
an act justly excepted to by any other person in 
the hall, or in the slightest degree in violation 
of the order and decorum of the occasion, I beg 
your acceptance, sir, in behalf of the assembly, 
of the entire revocation and apology which I thus 
reepectiully tender.’ Stepping then to the table 
and lifting my diploma, ‘ This instrument,’ I 
observed, ‘wants but one name more, which I 
wish it to bear— that of the honorable provost, 
which I doubt not the reverend gentleman will 
affix’—which he immediately did. I then added: 
‘As the Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
and Clinical Practice has refused me his name, I 
shall in a short time convince him that I can do 
without it. I have been anxious, and even ambi- 
tious to remain on good terms with him, and 
have faithfully and strenuously exerted myself 
to that effect. But for the accomplishment of 
neither that, nor any other earthly purpose, will 
I ever surrender my independence of mind.” 

A few weeks after, by the interposition of 
friends, the belligerents were partly reconciled, 
and the doctor affixed his signature to the degree. 
They were never again cordial friends, however ; 
though, on one occasion, Dr. Caldwell ably de- 
fended Dr. Rush from newspaper abuse, and Dr. 
Rush returned the compliment by curing Dr. 
Caldwell of the yellow fever. 

For the next twenty years of his life Dr. Cald- 
well was engaged in the successful and lucrative 
practice of his profession in the city of Philadel- 
phia. He was at all times a hard student, the 
great object of his ambition being to become a 
professor in the Medical School, and particularly 
to succeed Dr. Rush on his vacating the chair of 
the Institutes of Medicine. Dr. Caldwell was also 
a frequent writer in the journals of the day, 
not only on medical subjects, but on those of 
general interest. The list of his publications, 
embracing magazine articles, medical treatises, 
orations, and addresses, contains the titles of two 
hundred and twenty-five works. He was gene- 
rally in the minority, generally in opposition, 
generally a pioneer ; and of all reformers he was 
the most positive, dogmatic, and uncompromis- 
ing. We cannot begin to enumerate the contro- 
versies in which he was engaged. To show the 
spirit of the man, we cannot do better than copy 
one of the doctor’s stories of this period, and 
with that we must pass on: 

“Soon after the delivery of my address in op- 
position to the Brunonian hypothesis of life, I 
attended one of Dr. Coxe’s lectures on an interest- 
ing topic in chemistry, of which he was to offer 
some new illustration. On my arrival at his 
lecture-room, the class being already seated, I 
was unable to procure a seat near to the profess- 
or, without more trouble and inconvenience 
than I was willing either to encounter myself or 
to impose on others. That I might occupy, 
therefore, the best position attainable from which 
to witness the experiments that were to be per- 
formed, I took my station (for I did not sit down) 
on one of the back and loftiest seats in the room. 
In his attempted illustrations the professor, as 
usual, was not very successful ; and no sooner 
was his lecture concluded, than there arose a 
loud, but not a general hiss, which continued a 
few seconds, and was once or twice repeated. 

“ At first I believed that the mark of disrespect 
was designed for Dr. Coxe. And so, indeed, did 
the professor himself, and was momentarily much 
disconcerted and agitated by it; and the class 
itself became highly excited. At length a voice 
exclaimed : ‘Caldwell—it is Caldwell that is 
hissed—not Dr. Coxe.’ I then advanced into a 
more conspicuoas part of the room, and with a 
menacing action of my arms towards the place 





from which the sound had reached me, exclaimed 
in a calm and contemptuous voice: ‘1 know of 
but three sorts of vermin that vent their spleen 
by hissing ; an e cat, a viper, and a goose, 
and I knew not till now that either of them in- 
fested thisroom.’ On this, from the same quarter 
came the cry: ‘Turn him out! turn him out!’ 
And there was immediately around me a party 
of my own pupils, chiefly from the States of 
Georgia and Kentucky, to whom I was com- 
municating instruction by lectures and examina- 
tions, and who apprehensive that I might be as- 
saulted, requested me to accompany them out of 
the room, and they would protect me. My im- 
mediate reply, calm and courteous, but as positive 
as words and manner could make it, was: ‘I 
thank you, gentlemen, for your proffered kind- 
ness, but I do not need it. I can protect myself.’ 
Raising then my voice so as to be heard through- 
out the ream, F added : ‘ From this spot I will 
not move until those insolent fellows shall have 
left the room, unless they remain in it (looking 
at my watch) until twelve o’clock, at which time 
I must leave it myself to make good an engage- 
ment. And should any one of them have the 
audacity to approach me as an assailant, he shall 
have abundant cause to remember his impudence 
and deplore his rashness until the end of his life, 
which may perhaps be nearer at hand than he is 
prepared to imagine ; for 1 will precipitate him 
to the bottom of this pit, and determine by ex- 
periment which is the thicker and harder, his 
brain-pan or that brick floor.’ 

“Thus terminated in peace the petty affair 
that had commenced in hostility. No one, my 
own pupils excepted, approached me. The de- 
feated gang of insulters left the room, and ina 
few minutes afterward I followed them, accom- 
panied by my manly and faithful adherents.” 

A man of this stamp was scarcely likely to re- 
ceive an appointment in an old, conservative 
institution like the medical school of Philadel- 
phia. He was a new man, and he wanted a new 
field. In August, 1819, he received notice from 
the trustees of Transylvania University, in 
Lexington, Kentucky, of his appointment to a 
professorship in the medical department of that 
infant institution. The appointment was in- 
stantly accepted, and in two months he had 
relinquished a lucrative practice in Philadelphia, 
el up his affairs, performed the journey— 
which then required three weeks—and entered 
upon his new duties. “ On my arrival in Lexing- 
ton,’”’ he says, “I found waiting for me thirty- 
seven pupils, but nothing that could be regarded 
as means for the instruction of them ; no suitable 
lecture-room, no library, no chemical apparatus 
of any value, and not the shadow of a cabinet, of 
any description. And the spirits of the inhabit- 
ants of the place, especially after the late oc- 
currence of a devastating fire, were at an ebb 
corresponding to that of the means of medical 
teaching. Nor is all that clouded my prospect 
of success yet told. I had under my direction 
one of the most miserable faculties of medicine, 
or rather the materials of which to form such 
faculty, that the Caucasian portion of the human 
family can well furnish, or the human mind easily 
imagine. It consisted of five professors (I myself 
being one of them), among whom was divided 
the administration of seven different branches of 
the profession. And of the five, three were (a8 
related to the duties to be discharged by them) 
but little else than medical ciphers.” : 

Nothing daunted, however, the indomitable 
doctor entered upon the work. He went through 
the session, and infused so much of his own spirit 
into the people, that large sums were voted and 
subscribed, to purchase the neceseary apparatus 
and erect suitable buildings. Dr. Caldwell was 
commissioned to proceed to Europe to make the 
required purchases. “ At twelve o’clock, noo, 
on a certain day,” he writes, “I closed my second 
course of lectures, and all the other duties of the 
session which my station had devolved on me; 
and at three o'clock, P.M., of the same day, I set 
out on my voyage to Europe, for the procure- 
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ment of a library and other requisite means of 
medical instruction. After an e of near 
eight months, I returned, having transmitted 
before me, or brought along with me, all my 
purchases. I arrived at Lexington on a Thursday 
afternoon, and at eleven o’clock, A.M., of the 
Monday following, commenced my third course 
of lectures to a class, larger by about fifty per 
cent. than the preceding oae had been, and went 
uninterraptedly through another course, as mul- 
tiplex and laborious as either of my preceding 
ones, and in some respects more so, for I intro- 
duced into it a large amount of new and extra 
matter. Nor would it have been possible for me 
to have done all this, nor could any other man 
have done it, without a degree of self-control 
which but a small portion of the human family, 
educated as I have been, possesses. During the 
whole period of my absence, ! had not spent, in 
actual idleness or intentional loitering, a single 
hour.’ 

In London and Paris Dr. Caldwell became ac- 
quainted with most of the leading physicians, 
whose merits he scrutinized with a keen eye, and 
whose characters he sketches with a masterly 
hand. We have space only for a single incident, 
his conquest of the eccentric Dr. Abernethy. 
The story is highly amusing. 

“T bore letters,’ says the doctor, “to Mr. 
Abernethy, and being apprized of the gentleman’s 
oddities and abruptness, I determined and pre- 
pared myself accordingly, to meet him on his 
own ground, and either to vanquish him or hold 
no intercourse with him. 


“ Advised of his hours for receiving company, 


I called during one of them, and finding: him 
alone in his reception-room, approached him with 
due observance, and in my very best style and 
manner presented to him my letters. Having 
opened one of them, and merely glanced at the 
heading of it, he said, with the preliminary inter- 
jection: ‘Hah! from the United States, Isee. I 
am very _ just now, sir, and—’ 

“*So am I, sir,’ said I, interrupting him in his 
excuse, apology, explanation, or whatever else 
he was about to offer as a reason for not reading, 
or even looking at my letters. ‘So am LI, sir, 
much engaged,’ and laying my card on the table, 
I simply and laconically added: ‘I wish you a 
good morning, sir,’ and turning suddenly, walked 
towards the door. 

“Evidently disconcerted by the abruptness of 
my manner and the suddenness of my movement, 
he followed me to the door, and as I set my foot 
on the platform of the steps leading into the 
street, he spoke to me as if to detain me, and 
hold somewhat of a parley. But determined on 
my scheme of conduct toward him, I hastily re- 
plied in some monosyllable, and then adding: 
‘Pray, excuse me, sir,’ and again bowing and 
wishing him a good-morning, I unceremoniously 
left him. 

On the morning of the day following, my 
visit to him not having been returned, I received 
from him an invitation to dinner on the third day 
afterward, the acceptance of which I immediately 
declined ; and, in the afternoon of the same day, 
I accepted from Mr. Laurence an invitation to 
dine with him on the same subsequent third day. 
Of this transaction Mr. Abernethy was informed, 
and spoke of it as if somewhat disappointed and 
piqued by it. Meanwhile I had told Mr. Laurence 
of my unceremonious reception by Mr. Aber- 
nethy, and of the manner in which I had acted. 

“A day or two after my having dined with 
Mr. Laurence, the two gentlemen met, when 
something like the following colloquy occurred : 

“* Well, Laurence,’ said Mr. Abernethy, in his 
plain homespun way, ‘when have you seen your 
new American acquaintance ?’ 

“* What acquaintance do you mean?’ 

“*T mean Dr. Caldwell.’ 

“<T saw him this morning, sir.’ 

“*Is he not a queer quick-on-the-trigger kind 
of fellow 9 


“*T have seen nothing uncommon about him 
whatever, sir.’ 
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“You have not! Faith, but I have.’ 

“Having then correctly narrated what had 
taken place at the time of my call on him, and 
of my having afterward promptly declined his 
invitation to dinner on a given day, he added: 
‘Did he not dine with you on the same day on 
which he had refused to dine with me? And had 
not my invitation been received by him previous- 
ly to his reception of yours?’ 

“*T believe he did dine with me, on an invita- 
tion received in the afternoon of the day in the 
morning of which he had declined your invita- 
tion.’ 

“*¢ And do you see nothing queer or uncommon 


| in that? What can the doctor’s reason be for 


treating me so?’ 

“*Did you not, Mr. Abernethy, decline reading 
his letters, and tell him, when he called on 
you, that were very mach engaged ?” 

“* Yes, I believe I did ; but that need not have 
driven him, with the bound of a football, out of 
my house. I liked his appearance and manners ; 
there was meaning in them; and though I was 
somewhat busy, I would have been better pleased 
with a little chat with him, without reading his 
letters. You kaowI don’t like long stories of 
any kind.’ 

“** Being told by yourself that you were busy, 
he did not wish to impede or interrupt you in 
your engagements ; and I think he acted cor- 
rectly in retiring.’ 

“« Well, but why did he refuse my invitation 
to dinner?’ 

‘“«¢ Have you returned hiscall, Mr. Abernethy ?’ 

‘*¢ Returned his call! No, faith, I forgot. Is 
that the cause of his refusing to dine with me ?’ 

“*Ts it not a sufficient cause, sir? Would you 
not yourself refuse on account ofa similar one ?’ 

“¢Egad! Isuppose I would. Well, well, ’ll 
soon set all that right.’ And the colloquy ended. 

“On the forenoon of the following day, as I 
was proceeding along the Strand towards one of 
my booksellers, I heard my name called some- 
what loudly from the opposite side of the street, 
and looking in the direction whence the call 
came, I perceived Mr. Abernethy advancing 
towards me, already half-way across the street, 
and eagerly extending to me his open hand. 

“T immediately stepped from the paved foot- 
way into the less cleanly part of the street to 
meet him, when he again called to me: ‘Pray, 
don’t muddy your feet, sir ; it is my business to 
cross the street to you, and you see I am doing 
it.’ Grasping my hand cordially, he continued : 
‘I am on my way to call on you, which I hope 
you'll excuse me for not having done sooner ; 
but truly, sir, I forgot it.’ 

“«T regret, sir,’ was my reply, ‘ that I am not 
at home to receive you. And I am out on an en- 
gagement, without a breach of which I cannot 
turn back with you to my hotel.’ 

“ «Oh! sir, I would not put you to that trouble 
were you even at leisure. But will you receive 
this meeting and my intention to call on you 
this morning as a visit, and favor me this after- 
noon at six o’clock with your company, to eat a 
mutton-chop ?’ 

“¢T will do both, sir, with pleasure,’ and we 
parted, he on his professional tour, and I to make 
good my engagement. 

“Qn my arrival at the dwelling of Mr. Aber- 
nethy at the dinner hour, my reception was as 
different from that I had experienced at the same 
place a short time previously, as oy herself 
can well conceive. On that occasion I had been 
all but requested to leave the house and not be 
troublesome, but now I was met and welcomed 
with great cordiality, and even courtesy (for the 
gentleman could be courteous as well as plain 
and half-rude in his manner), and very flatter- 
ingly introduced to three or four gentlemen of 
distinction who had been invited to meet me. 
The mutton-chops, moreover, which I had been 
summoned to eat, had been, by some culinary 
magic, metamorphosed into an elegant and sump- 
tuous repast.”’ 

Dr. Caldwell continued to reside for eighteen 





years at Lexington. The school flourished till 
the number of medical students rose to three 
hundred. In 1837, for reasons which the doctor 
does not fully explain, he resigned his professor- 
ship in pene ees and removed to Louisville, 
and rende the most important assistance in 
founding the medical school of that city, himself 
being one of the leading professors. To his 
seventy-seventh year, he continued in the ener- 
getic discharge of his duties, and even then 
retired with extreme reluctance. His last years 
were spent in studious tranquillity ; and he died 
at Louisville, on the ninth of July, 1853, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. The lady whose 
graceful pen concludes the work before us, adds 
a few interesting facts : 

“ He suffered but slightly from the infirmities 
usually attendant on extreme old age. His eye- 
sight was retained in’a remarkable degree, serv- 
ing him for reading and writing many hours of 
every day. His hearing, though somewhat im- 
paired, was not so imperfect as to render it un- 
pleasant to converse with him. And his mind 
remained uncommonly clear in its perceptions, 
and active in its functions, even to the last. His 
person, always dignified and stately, continued 
perfectly upright; nor did he ever habitually 
use a cane. True, he always carried a cane 
(usually the gift of some friend of long ago), but 
he carried it over his shoulder, under his arm, 
in his hand, in short, did anything with it but 
support his ste 

* Dr. Caldwell’s manners were eminently dis- 
tinguished for the highbred courtesy and polished 
elegance which marked the gentleman of the 
last century. He might indeed be considered 
one of the finest specimens of the ancien régime. 

“The routine of his life was marked by the 
strictest order and regularity. He actually rose 
about five o’clock (in a household of persons, all 
of them much younger than himself, he was 
always the first up in the morning), took for his 
breakfast a single cup of coffee, and a small por- 
tion of toast, or some other simple bread. He 
then devoted his time to some form of mental 
labor, reading or composition, till two o’clock, 
when he dined, taking for dessert only his favorite 
cup of coffee, which, indeed, with its accompany- 
ing modicum of toast, made his supper also. Im- 
mediately after dinner, he usually slept an hour 
on his sofa, or in his study-chair. And so com- 
pletely did his body obey the mandates of his 
will, that he fell asleep the moment he laid down, 
and awoke exactly at the expiration of the hour. 
He rarely, when well, retired before twelve or 
one o’clock. 

“ His longevity, as well as the good health and 
activity of body and mind which accompanied it, 
were, no doubt, in the first instance, to be attrib- 
uted to a naturally sound and vigorous constitu- 
tion ; but, it is also undoubtedly true, that he was 
greatly indebted for their preservation to his 
lifelong temperance, regularity,and self-restraint. 

“The long-protracted, useful life, and the 
almost painless death consequent on this wise 
system of self-administration, are, perhaps, not 
unworthy of note and remembrance.” 

Such was Charles Caldwell, one of the strong 
men of the great west, a pioneer in American 
science, a reformer of medical practice, a man of 
indomitable will, of indefatigable energy, of ab- 
solute sincerity, and of unconquerable independ- 
ence. His faults arose from the very excess of 
these qualities ; but in a time like the present, 
when plain-spoken and originally-thinking men 
are at least as rare as ever, the readers of Dr. 
Caldwell’s autobiography will not like him the 
less because he had too much of that sterling 
stuff of which most men have too little. 





Someruine or 4 Bertt.—Next to the bell of 
Moscow, the great bell of Vienna is perhaps the largest in the 
world. The Vienna bell is computed to weigh 25,400 pounds, 
and a small family could live conveniently under the im- 
mense structure. Eight men are required to ring it, as the 
clapper alone weighs 1,400 pounds. 
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Instixct or Antuats—Its CONNECTION WITH 
Reason.—It is said that the woodcock in New Jersey is 
buliding its nest, this year, in open and moist places; and 
old huntsmen predict in consequence that the summer will 
be adry one. There was a time when science, or what was 
called such, laughed at signs of this dercription as no better 
than “old women’s tales;” but though many of them are 
still unreliable, a larger observation of nature has taught that 
animals have an instinct, which not unfrequently becomes 
prophetic, as in this example. At last year's meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, a 
curious paper was read on thissubject, by Mr. N. B. Thomas, 
of Cincinnati, who bad, for several years, studied the habits 
of animals in reference to the indications which they might 
afford respecting the weather. He showed that birds, if the 
season was to be a windy or wet one, built their nests in 
sheltered places; but, if it was to be dry, in localities more 
exposed ; that certain kinds of snails always came out, and 
crept up the limbs of trees several days before rain ; and 
that locusts, wasps, and other insects, were invariably to be 
found under leaves, and in the hollow trunks of trees, hours 
before a storm set in. 

The sagacity thus displayed, if we can call it such, seems 
to put the higher reason of man to shame. In vain do our 
most expert sarans endeavor to predict the character of an 
approaching season, or even to foretell, a few days in advance, 
the condition of the weather. The woodcock that unerr- 
ingly fixes its nest in the spot best suited for the coming 
summer, or the snail whose tubercles begin to grow ten 
days before the rain they are preparing to receive, appear, 
at first sight, to surpass the more developed men. But the 
inferiority of these lower orders of animals is in the quantity 
of their endowments, rather than in the quality: they have 
a single faculty developed to an extraordinary degree, while 
man has, as it were, faculties almost infinite. In thus 
adaptizing each organization to its special position, the 
wisdom of the Creator is forcibly exhibited. 


Goop Apvice—A Warnine.—The following 
brief but suggestive and touching letter will speak for itself. 
No comments of ours can add to its force : 

——, Mass., Feb. 14, 1855. 

Ma. Fowier —Deax Sie: I wish to express my thanks for 
the valuable advice which I received from you three years 
ago. Had I followed that advice, I doubt not I should have 
been as well and happy now as I was then. Unhappily for 
me, I did not. Three years in a counting-room has had 
precisely the effect which you then told me it would have. 
You said I should succeed, but with the loss of health. I 
do not expect that I can live more than a few weeks longer. 
Consumption has done its work ; and at the age of twenty- 
two I shall have to give up all that there is dear in life. 

Pardon me for intruding upon your valuable time, but I 
feel that I ought to say to all who go to you for an examina- 
tion, As you value health and happiness, follow the ad- 
vice you receive to the very letter. With great regard, I 
remain, respectfully yours, 


Tae Lorry axp Lowity.—The Washington 
Union indulges in the following sensible remarks: 

“ Who is he, no matter how exalted his position, who has 
not relatives in the humblest? The writer has himself seen 
members of the immediate families of two Presidents of 
these United States toiling for their support in the severest 
employments ; and it is probable that no man has occupied 
the White House who has not been aware that many of his 
kindred, unless relieved by himself, were reckoned among 
the poor, ifnot the honest of the land. The only brother of 
Henry Clay was a cabinet-maker; Webster, the giant states- 
man and the ornament of his country, had a brother-in-law 
who never learned to read until! after completing the period 
of three score and ten; and a majority of the first statesmen 
of the present time are the energetic and ambitious sons of 
poor and honest parents. Everett—who will never blush to 
hear it—was discovered, in his younger days, in the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties—the difficulties of poverty, 
though they presented to him but slight impediments on 
the road to renown.” 


S. N. W.—The New England School of Design 
for Women is located at 280 Washington street, Boston. 
Fee for instruction is $5 for eleven weeks. Communica- 
tions to be addressed as above to M. Bermurn, Secretary, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Exp or tHe Votume! — This present 
number closes the Twenty-First Volume 
of the Purenorogicat Jovryrar. Vo.iume 
Twenty-Two begins with the next number. 

Subscriptions which commenced in July, 
1854, have been completed, and now ter- 
minate. Those which commenced in Jan- 
uary terminate with the December number. 

Renxewats.—All who wish to keep them- 
selves and their friends fully informed upon 
all the important subjects to which this 
Journat is devoted, will, of course, not 
only renew their own subscriptions, but 
induce others to join them. 

Our Prosrsctus.—To facilitate the re- 
cording of Names, we send blanks, which 
may be filled out, and returned to the 
Publishers. May each circular bring to 
our new subscription list the names of 
Twenty or more. 

Keer Your Sers Unsroxen.—By neg- 
lecting to renew in season, subscribers 
sometimes fail to keep their files complete. 
We would therefore suggest that Clubs be 
made up, and names sent in to the Pub- 
lishers at the earliest period convenient. 

Teacuers, Eprrors, Ciercymen, and 
others, are invited to obtain subscribers 
in the neighborhood where they reside. 
Agents and Canvassers may obtain Certifi- 
cates from the Publishers, on presenting 
suitable recommendations, Sample num- 
hers always sent gratis, when desired. 

C.ivss may be composed of the names 
of persons residing in all parts of the 
United States, or the Canadas. It will be 
all the same to the Publishers whether 
they. send Journats to one or a hundred 
different post-offices. 

Additions to clubs may be made at any 
time at the same price per copy paid for 
the original club. 

Several Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or 
small Gold Coins, may be enclosed and 
sent ina letter to the Publishers, without 
increasing the postage. 

Those who prefer may remit for one, 
two, three, or more years, as may be con- 
venient ; the amount will be dully credited, 
and Jounnats sent the full time paid for. 

Remrrrances.—LargeA mounts in Checks, 
Drafts, or Bills on New York are always 
preferred. We will pay cost of exchange, 

CorresPonpEsts will please be particu- 
lar to give the name of the Post-office, 
County, and State. All letters should be 
post-paid, and directed as follows: 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No, 308 Broadway, New York, 
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Our Popular Family Journals, 





Fow.Lers AND WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, publish the following Popular 
and Scientific Ser1ats, which afford an excellent 
opportunity for bringing before the Public all 
subjects of general interest. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat. A Repository of Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence; devoted to Phre- 
nology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, 
Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Pro. 
gressive Measures which are calculated to Re- 
form, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated 
with numerous portraits and other engravings, 
A beautiful Quarto, suitable for binding. Pub- 
lished monthly, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 


Standard authority in all matters sgeaiaing to Phrenology. 
The beautifal typography of the Journal, and the superior 
character of the illustrations, are not exceeded in any work 
with which we are acquainted —American Courier. 








THe WaATER-CURE JOURNAL AND 
Heratp or Rerorms. Devoted to Hydropathy, 
its Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and 
Anatomy, with illustrative engravings ; to Die- 
tetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published monthly, in convenient form 
for binding, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 


We know of no American periodical which presents as 
great abundance of valuable information on all subjects 
relating to human progress and welfare —W. Y.*7ribune, 
P— most popular Health Journal in the world —Zve. 

‘ost, 





Lire InLustRATeD. A New First- 
class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to Enrerrarn- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Progress. Designed to 
encourage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELI- 
ANCE, and activity among the people ; to point 
out the means of profitable vconomy, and to dis- 
cuss and illustrate the LEADING IDEAS OF THE DAY; 
to record all signs of progress ; and to advocate 
POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its columns contain Original Essays—Histori- 
cal, Biographical, and Descriptive ; Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure ; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, ete.; Articles on Science, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the 
Markets, General News, and every topic which is 
of importance or interest ; all combining to ren- 
der it one of the Best Famrty NewsraPERs IN THE 
Wortpv. Published Weekly, at Two Do.tars a 
year, in advance. 

We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the 
Union.—Rhode Island Reformer. 

Certainly one of the most beautiful specimens of news- 
paper printing we have ever seen.—Buf. Ch. Advocate. 

For Taree Dotxars, in advance, a copy of Lirz 
Inuustaatep, the Parenonocrcan JournaL, and 
the Warer-Cure Jovurnat, will be sent to one 


address. 


{ Now is the time to subscribe. Commust- 
cations, New Booxs for notice or review, and 
Susscerrtioxs, should be addressed to the Pus- 
LisHers, as follows : 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broapway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, JUNE, 1855. 


WHAT TO EAT, AND WHY. 
—NO. 1. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 





Man has been, according to the very safest ac- 
count, studying and practicing the art of Gas- 
tronomy, and that with no ordinary degree of in- 
terest and assiduity, for nearly the last six thou- 
sand years. From kindly Mother Eve, with her 
basket of apples, to M. Soyer and “ goose-liver 
pies’”’—what mutations and revolutions !— what 
rise and fall of dishes, tastes, and “ trimmings,”’ 
as well as of eatables and eaters! Strange, then, 
that there should be few things even now of 
which mankind generally know less, than of the 
special uses of the special kinds of food they eat, 
or the means of adapting their diet to climate, 
season, age, temperature, occupation, and state 
of bodily health, in such a way as to secure the 
largest practicable amount of rational happiness, 
success, and longevity! And yet this strange 
thing is true. 

Says an English Reviewer, “ The weakness of 
the human intellect is more strikingly shown in 
this branch of learning than in any other, because 
from the earliest times it has attracted the atten- 
tion of all investigators and appliers of science ; 
and the further we go back, the more positive is 
the profession of knowledge on points of which 
ignorance is now confessed.” Paracelsus and his 
school were very confident that digestion was a 
process of fermentation; but although we now 
know many things of which they were necessarily 
in ignorance, our practical systems of dietetics 
have not kept pace with our physiological discov- 
eries ; and most strikingly is this true when we 
consider the dietetic habits of the masses of man- 
kind. 

For what do we eat? Why do we eat what we 
do? Why should particular persons employ, 
or avoid particular kinds of food? What are the 
special uses in the body of special kinds of food ? 
To produce or maintain a required condition of 
bodily health and power, what aliments, in a par- 
ticular case, will prove most effectual? These 
are some of the questions that constantly enter 
into the great dietetic problem of human life, and 
which too often pass unanswered. Indeed, look- 
ing at the indifference and ignorance of whole 
communities in regard to this subject, one is 
ready to conclude, out of charity for popular er- 
rors, that there are many who are not yet quite 
clear as to whether they eat for their own bene- 
fit, or for that of the butcher and green grocer, or 
whether the very prevalent custom of taking al- 
iment arises from fashion, or statute law, or the 
want of anything better to be busied about! 

Why do we not always subsist on some single 
article of food—say upon potatoes, or wheat-flour, 
or flesh? How is it that many of the lower ani- 
mals do subsist on substantially one species of al- 
iment? Possibly we may approach to an answer 
to some of these questions in the course of the 
present examination. 

Yet the writer of these articles does not prom- 
ise to do more than a very meagre part of what 
ought to be done, in the way of elucidating this 
difficult subject. He only hopes to bring togeth- 
er some scattering rays of light ; and by compar- 
ing the body with the food it is formed of, to 
show some of the more obvious uses of the latter, 
and some of the principles that should guide in- 
dividuals in adapting their selection of nutriment 
to the real and several wants of their systems, as 
idlers, workers, or thinkers, as hale or diseased, 
young or old, andso on through all the conditions 
of living. 

“ As the founder,” says Dr. Leemann, author 
ofa recent work on Physiological Chemistry, 
‘after he has assayed the ore, knows how to mix 
his fluces in a proportion corresponding to its 
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contents, and suitable to smelting it, so should it 
be the aim of the physiologist to caleulate for a 
given organism under given circumstances the 
proportions in which the individual alimentary 
principles must be combined, so as to insure a 
Savorable result.” 

It is important in the highest possible degree 
tha. we should be able to do what is here indicat- 
ed. For want of a knowledge of the special 
parts which particular foods go to nourish, disor- 
dered health, inefficiency from deterioration of 
some physical or mental power, and actual dis- 
ease and premature death, are constantly occur- 
ring, and on every hand. Could we know how 


to obviate such results, (and that we may know | 
toa much greater extent than is now ere | 


the case, there can be no questioning,) how va 
uable would such knowledge prove. 

It must be acknowledged in the outset that we 
live at too early a day for the full realization of 
that “ consummation devoutly to be wished,”— 
a rational and complete science of food and diet. 
It was only so lately as the publication (in 1838) 
of Dr. Beaumont’s experiments on digestion, 
made on the stomach and gastric juice of St. Mar- 
tin, that a rational system of dietetics began to 
be practicable. Liebig’s chemical discoveries gave 
a great impulse to the growth of the new science. 
But while Liebig has unquestionably added much 


that is new and highly important to our stock of | 


real knowledge in this direction, the discoveries 


of subsequent chemists prove that on many points | 
he was too sanguine, and that, in the details | 


rather than in the fundamental principles of his 
theory, he was led into error. The distinction of 
all food into nitrogenows and non-nitrogenous, 
which he was the first to draw, and the diverse 
uses of these two classes of material in the animal 
economy, must remain unshaken ; and the mod- 
ifications thus far made in this doctrine, still con- 
cede its fundamental correctness and importance. 
But many of the dietetic theories and rules based 
on this view by its author, and by Prout, Pereira, 
and others, have been found untenable, and must 
therefore be abandoned. Instances will appear 
as we proceed. 

Within the past five years very much has been 
learned by trans-Atlantic experimenters—very 
much indeed, that is not yet popularized—in re- 


spect to digestion and food ; and much more has | 


apparently been unlearned at the same time. 
The standard books of the past few years must 
soon submit torevision. Unfortunately, on some 
points we seem to be left for the time more than 
ever in doubt. But while chemical and physio- 
logical research, although they have helped us to 
many valuable facts and principles, are yet too 
imperfectly advanced to furnish us a complete 
system of dietetics, we are still not wholly with- 
out resource. Our knowledge of the substances 
making up the human body, that is, of the chem- 
istry of the tissues, isin a good degree complete 
and definite. We know much, too, of the chem- 
ical changes going on in the body ; and we admit 
the inflexibility with which chemical law, under 
like conditions, always works to like results. 

In accordance with the foregoing considera- 
tions, we lay down this principle, by which we 
shall be guided in our explorations: The Bopy 
itself is the RULE of its Foop. That is; as is the 
chemical nature of the body at large, such must 
be the chemical nature of the entire mass of ali- 
ments taken ; and as is the nature of each par- 
ticular structure to which we would secure nutri- 
ment and efficiency, such must be the nature of 
the particular aliment employed to that end. Or, 
to express the same thought in other words: A 
person should eat such material as he is, or such 
material as he would be, so far as that is allow- 
able in view of known truths of physiology. This 
is a principle, we apprehend, which cannot be 
gainsaid ; but which, when properly understood, 


will be found to accord with all the known facts | 


of physiological science. 

To illustrate this rule from the vegetable 
kingdom : where the soil of a field produces the 
straw rather than the grain of wheat, and the 














farmer, as is very natural, prefers the yield should 
be mainly in the latter, he sows his ground with 
phosphate of lime (bone earth) an ano, or 
suitable compost, so as to furnish to fhe young 
plants the materials of the grain ; and as the re- 
ward of his forecast, “ nature’? now bends her 
energies particularly in that direction, and full, 
heavy kernels, with lighter straw, other things 
being usually favorable, are the gratifying result. 
The soil feeds the plant, as it can, for what the 
prams is, but a lack of material may necessitate a 
ack of development. Science steps in, however, 
and with a practically creative power, feeds the 
for what it shou/d be, and that it becomes! 

ow, carry this principle over into the human 
economy, and the idea I have wished to convey 


| will be clear. This principle cays to the active 


laborer, “feed yourself for muscle, and, ether 
things being favorable, you shall have muscle ;” 
to the sedentary laborer, “feed yourself for res- 
piration and excretion, and these shall help to 
keep you in health ; but much muscle you do not 
want, and cannot with safety to health, ingest ;’’ 
to the thinker, (a thought we hardly dare utter, 
it is so liable to perversion, and the consequences 
of perversion may be so deplorable,) “feed 
yourself for brain, and you shall have brain,— for 
the ‘ light infantry’ tactics of wit, gossip and sar- 
casm, and your brain shall be clear and spark- 
ling,— for the dragoon service of combating 
massive falsities, and the conquest of profound 
truths, and your brain, other things being favor- 
able, shall be the engine of a grand and irresist- 
able power!’’ 

In an endeavor to arrive at the special uses of 
foods, it is evident our first step must be to un- 
derstand as nearly as possible the nature of the 
substances that compose the blood and tissues of 
the human body. The following table, taken 
from the latest edition of Carpenter’s “ Human 
Physiology,” p. 173, is doubtless a very near ap- 
proach to the true proportions of the different in- 
gredients which go to make up the average blood 
of (so-called) healthy human adults. In 1,000 
parts there are found of 


Water 
Solids mn 
Of the solids there are of 
Fibrin 
Corpuscles / 


Albumen 
Fatty matters 
Extractive matters . 
Mineral matters* 


795.45 
204.55 


parts. 
““ 


2.025 
8.375 

- 141.110 
39.420 
2.015 
3.270 
8.335 


Hematin ° 
Globulin 


Of the mineral matters there are of 


Chlorine 

Sulphuric acid . 
Phosphoric acid 
Potassium 

Sodium 

Oxygen . ° 
Phosphate of lime . 
Phosphate of magnesia . 


Water, Albumen, Fat, and Phosphate of Lime, 
are the types of all the substances composing the 
blood. A brief notice of each of the more im- 
portant substances in the above list will, however, 
be given here; the reader being referred, for 
more complete information, to the higher text 
books of Physiology. 

Fibrin is fibre-material. Not that of the com- 
pound muscular fibre, which is now proved to be 
albumen ; but that which forms the tendons, lig- 
aments, and other white and yellow fibrous struc- 
tures of the body. It is this which gives the clot 
in blood when removed from the vessels. It is 


| supposed to be formed from albumen in the blood. 


It is composed of Carbon, Hydrogen, WVitrogen 
and Oxygen, with perhaps Suipbur and Phorpho- 
rus. 





* Exclusive of iron, which is included In the estimate of 


= 


| Hematin. 
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The blood C are minute flattened 
sacs or vesicles (cells) found in great numbers, 
but visible only under the microscope. They are 
of two kinds, colorless and red. ese both con- 
tain Fat and Globulin, and the latter also Hema- 
tin, which is the coloring matter of blood. Both 
Globulin and Hematin are similar to Fibrin in 
composition, and like it are doubtless formed 
from Albumen. 

Albumen is egg material. In its purest natu- 
ral state it forms the white of eggs. It is found 
also in the yolk of the egg, in blood, in the sub- 
stance of muscle and nerve, and in the juices 
and solid portions of many vegetables, nuts, etc. 
It is known to contain Carbon, Hydrogen, WVitro- 
gen, Oxygen, and small quantities of Sulphur 
and Phosphorus. In many respects it is the most 
important or, compound. Into a modified 
form of it, called albuminose, all substances of this 
class are reduced in digestion ; and from this one 
material they are all newly formed again to min- 
ister to the wants of the different tissues. Casein 
(curd) takes the place of albumen in milk, and 
Gluten (sometimes mis-called gum) in wheat. 

The Fats of the human blood are two varieties 
of common fat, Margarin and Olein ; together 
with the peculiar Brain fat, called also phospho- 
rized fat, from its containing much phosphorus ; 
and others of less importance. The true fats 
consist of Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen—Nitro- 
gen not being present. 

The Extractive Matters of blood are not well 
understood. It is now pretty certain that among 
them is sugar, together with matters that seem 
to come from the natural wasting of Fibrin and 
Albumen within the body. 

The Chlorine and Sodium of the blood are al- 
most wholly found in combination, forming chlo- 
ride of sodium, i. e., common salt. The amount 
of this well-known substance in the blood is thus 
more than four parts in one thousand, or about 
one-half of the entire amount of mineral matters 
in that fluid. The phosphates of lime and mag- 
nesia, although they have the important office of 
nourishing the bones, and although it is safe to 
say that without their presence not even muscle, 
nerve or membrane could be nourished, are much 
less in quantity. 

The Oxygen present in the blood serves two 
very opposite uses. By combining with some of 
the materials of this fluid, it fits them to become 
nutritive ; while, on the other hand, its combina- 
tion with the tissues and the solids of the blood is 
the mode in which, as a general rule, decomposi- 
tion, decay and removal from the system, take 
place. The other inorganic ingredients of the 
blood need not receive further mention here. 

A brief notice of the tissues of the human 
body, and the different classes of foods, will be 
necessary, before we shall be able to enter upon 
the practical and more inviting portion of our 
subject. 





Homan Sxeteron Founp.—While digging for 
a common sewer in Princeton street, yesterday, Mr. G. E. 
Pierce's men exhumed the entire skeleton of a man, un- 
donbtedly that of an Indian. It was lying east and west, 
with the face to the rising sun, as the Indians buried their 
dead; about eight feet below the present surface, and two 
and a half feet below the surface of the original loam, which 
was covered the rest of the distance by the city in grading 
the street. The Skull is large in the regions of Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, Oautiousness, Firm- 
ness, Veneration, Philoprogenitiveness, &c., and small in 
those of Hope, Consclentiousnesa, and Spirituality. The 
animal and propelling faculties were all large ; and we ob- 
served that the skull was thinnest over Destructiveness 
showing the activity of this organ, though the skull was 
generally remarkably thick. The reflective faculties were 
very small, while the perceptive were very large. The jaw 
bone was of the very largest size, as, of course, were the 
other bones. There is no doubt that this is the skeleton of 
an Indian, and it has probably lain there for hundreds of 
years.— East Boston Ledger. 
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ECbents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC, 


Governor’s Messace.—- The Know Nothing 
candidate for Governor in Connecticut, W. T. Minor, has 
been elected by the Legislature, and delivered his message. 
He recommends to the attention of the Legislature the three 
alterations of the Constitution proposed by the Legislature 
of 1854. The income of the school fund last year was $129- 
108 75; which, divided among 100,128 children, gave $1 25 
to each child. The number of children between the ages of 
four and sixteen years in the State, increased last year 1,188, 
The Governor thinks the school system is capable of some 
improvements. The new prohibitory liquor law receives 
the unqualified approval of the Governor. There is a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $36,401 56. The deaf and dumb, the 
blind and idiotic, the insane and sick poor, are all commended 
to the liberality of the State. The Reform Schoo! is repre- 
sented to be ina very flourishing state. The Kanzas and 
Nebraska outrage is emphatically condemned by the Gov- 
ernor. A quarter part of the address is devoted to the 
question of foreign immigration, and the duty of the coun- 
try and of the State in regard to this great and growing evil 
and danger. He goes for disbanding all military companies 





formed exclusively of foreigners, for altering our naturaliza- 
tion laws, and extending the time necessary for a foreign 
immigrant to obtain the right of voting at our electi 
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praise or the blame, as experience may determine, of this 
great it. In answer to an official interrogatory, the 
Solicitor, the Hon. George 8. Hillard, emphatically declares 
that the city authorities are bonnd to enforce the law. He 
says explicitly that it is the special duty of the police force 
of the city, under this as under similar penal statutes, to set 
the wheels of justice in motion ; therefore, unless otherwise 
d d bya petent tribunal perfect or imperfect, “an 
act concerning the manufacture and sale of spirituous and 
intoxicating liquors” must and will be impartially and fear- 
lessly enforced in the City of Boston; and those who may 
be engaged in the traffic when the law goes-into operation, 
on the 2th of May, are strongly urged to abandon the busi- 
ness, and under no circumstances, at their peril, attempt the 
violation of a single section of its requirements. 





Vorce or tae Facutty.—The physicians of 
Bangor had a meeting to agree upon the proper course to 
be taken in regard to the granting of certificates for the pur- 
chase of liquor—no sales being allowed in the city without a 
physician's certificate. They hada full discussion, and voted 
to cobperate cheerfuily with the government in sustaining 
the laws concerning the sale of liquors, The following rule 
was unanimously agreed on: 

“ Resolved, That regarding both the welfare of the com- 
munity and our own reputation, and desiring to protect our- 
selves from the entreaties and imposition of the inebriate, 
we will only give prescriptions of such liquors to patients 
and families under our charge, when in our judgment they 
are needful; and that we will in every instance specify the 
quantity to be delivered ; and for our services will ee the 





though he recommends no definite policy on this subject. 


THe Pennsytvanta Liquor Law.—The Liquor 
Law passed at the last session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, provides that no unlicensed persons shall sell or keep 
for sale intoxicating liquors of any kind, under penalty of a 
fine not exceeding fifty dollars for the first offence, and im- 
prisonment not exceeding one month ; and for a second of- 
fence a fine not ding one hundred dollars, and impris- 
onment not exceeding three months. Licensed persons are 
prohibited from selling liquor in cases containing a less 
quantity than one quart. Licenses ate only to be granted 
to citizens of temperate habits and of good repute for hon- 
esty, and must not in any case be granted to keepers of ho- 
tels, restaurants, or other places of refreshment and enter- 
All li d dealers must give bonds in the sum 
of one thousand dollars for the faithful performance of their 
duties. All importers, however, who shall vend liquor in 
their original packages, all duly commissioned auctioneers 
selling at public vendue, and all manufacturers selling in 
quantities not less than five gallons, are to be excepted from 
the above penalties, and druggists are to be allowed to sell 
liquors as medicines. The law seems, upon the whole, to 
be designed, not so much to prevent the sale and use of 
liquor, as to cut off the practice of tippling. 
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Tue Liquor Law i Itiivors.—The Maine Law 
in Illinois is to be voted on by the people the first Monday 
in June. A capital fund has been raised in Chicago by the 
liquor dealers, and a campaign paper issued to oppose this 
wise and salutary measure. 


Ix Onto.—The enforcement of the prohibitory 
law is very general in the different counties of Ohio. Fines 
and imprisonment are the order of the day for violations, 
and 4 multitude ofgrinking shops have already been closed. 


In Massacnusetts.—The new liquor law passed 
by the last Legislature of Massachusetts, went into operation 
May ist. By its provisions the selling of all intoxicating 
liquors, except for medical and ital purposes, is pro- 
hibited, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, and the 
transportation of liquors through the State is subject to very 
stringent regulations. 


Ly Bostoy.—Mayor Smith of Boston has issued a 
proclamation in regard to the law, stating there are no dis- 
cretionary powers to be exercised in regard to the stringent 
provisions of the law by the Mayor, Aldermen or Police De- 
partment. If the law is oppressive and injurious to the best 
interests of the community, and conflicts with heretofore 
conceded rights, or fails to accomplish those beneficial re- 
sults predicted by the ardent friends of the measure, the peo- 
ple have the exclusive privilege, through their representa- 
tives, of repealing or modifying its character. Let the fact, 





however, be kept in recollection, that, whether for good or | 





we are d to receive for ordi- 


Tae Boorn Case.—A writ of error has been ob- 
tained in the celebrated Booth case, at Milwaukie, return- 
able to the Supreme Court of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of determining the question of the limit of the jurisdic- 
tion between the Courts of the State and those of the United 
States. . 


Tue Tosacco Rerornm.—In 1830, John Tappan, 
Esq., of Boston, proposed to the bers of Amherst Coi- 
lege that if they would form a society, whose members 
should pledge themselves against the use of ardent spirits, 
opium and tobacco, he would present them $500 to be used 
as they saw fit. The society was formed, although the dona- 
tion was refused by them lest it should be deemed a bribe. 
The pledge has been presented to nearly every class since 
the organization, by Dr. Hitchcock, who has acted either as 
Secretary or President since the formation of the society. A 
large ber of the bers of the College received the 
certificate of membership last week. 











Lunatics AnD Iprots my Massacuusetts.—In 
the autumn of 1854, there were in the State of Masssachu- 
setts 2,632 lunatics and 1,087 idiots, making a total of 8,719 
of these persons who need the care and protection of their 
friends, or of the public, for their support, restoration, or 
custody. Of the lunatics, 1,522 were paupers; 1,110 were 
supported by their own money, or that of their friends; 
2,007 were natives, 625 were foreigners; 435 were curable, 
2,018 incurable, and 179 not stated; 1,284 were at their 
homes, or in poor-houses; 1,141 were in hospitals, and 207 
were in receptacles for the insane, in houses of correction, 
jails, and State almshouses. Of the idiots, 670 are supported 
by friends, and 417 by public treasury; 1,043 are natives, 
and 44 are foreigners. 


Tae Law’s Detay.—aA curious case happened 
lately in the Supreme Court, in Boston. Judge Shaw was 
on the bench, and at the commencement of the docket, 
number one was the first called, but it appeared that it was 
not ready for trial. Upon this, the judge arose, and stated 
that he himself, as counsel, had entered that suit long before 
he became a judge. When it is considered that he has been 
on the bench upward of twenty years, the case in question 
may well be considered a parallel to Dickens’ Jarndyce vs. 
Jarndyce. 


Boston Taxes.—There are 277 females who 
pay a tax of $6,000 and upwards in thiscity. Miss H. K. 
Haunt, M. D., who protested, on the ground that it was taxa- 
tion without representation, pays $808 10. 


Sour in Pariapetputa.—The “ Northern Soup 
Society,” of Philadelphia, the principal one in the city, has 
published a report, which states that the house was open 96 
days, during which time there were gratuitously distributed 


evil,to the Legisisture alone exclusively belongs all the | 116,144 quarts of soup to 1,542 families, composed of 7,809 
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persons, of whom 2,508 were adults and 4,794 children. The 
whole cost of the soup was $2,541 70, being 2.15 per quart. 
There were 614 quarts sold, the whole amount made being 
116,759 quarts, The greatest quantity given out in one day 
was 2,207 quarts, and the daily average for the season 1,216 
quarts, The cost of bread, including baking, was $1,427 938, 
being 1} cents for bread to every quart of soup delivered 
during the time the bread was given out. 


Marriace or Lucy Stroxs.—This celebrated 
public speaker was married on May Day, in her native 
place, West Brookfield, Mass., to Henry B. Blackwell, a lead- 
er in the Western Anti-Slavery movement. The marriage 
ceremony was performed by Mr. T. W. Higginson, of Wor- 
cester, the parties tothe nuptials formally protesting against 
the laws of the Commonwealth concerning marriage. Mr. 
Higginson communicates the protest to the WorceaterSpy, 
as follows : 

“I never perform the marriage ceremony without a re- 
newed sense of the iniquity of our present system of laws in 
respect to marriage—a system by which ‘man and wife are 
one, and that one is the husband.’ It was with my hearty 

rrence, therefore, that the following protest was read 


and signed, as a of the nu ceremony, and I send it 
opal aadoen ane be induced to oT. 


PROTEST. 

While we acknowledge our mutual affection, by publicly 
assuming the sacred relationship of husband and wife, yet in 
justice to ourselves and a great principle, we deem it a duty 
to declare that this act on our part implies no sanction of, 
nor promise of voluntary obedience to, such of the present 
laws of marriage as refuse to recognize the wife asan inde- 
pendent rational being, while they confer upon the husband 
an injurious and unnatural superiority, investing him with 
legal powers which no honorable man would exercise, and 
which no man should possess. 

We protest, especially, against the laws which give to the 
husband— 

I. The custody of his wife's person. 

IL The exclusive control and guardianship of their chil- 
dren. 

III. The sole ownership of her personal, and use of her 
real estate, unless previously settled upon her, or placed in 
the hands of trustees, as in the case of minors, lunatics and 
idiots. 

IV. The absolute right to the product of her industry. 

V. Also against laws which give to the widower so much 


larger and more permanent an interest in the property of his i 


deceased wife, than they give to the widow in that of her 
deceased husband. 

VL. Finally, against the whole system by which “the le- 
gal existence of the wife is suspended during marriage,” so 
that in most States she neither has a legal part in the choice 
of her residence, nor can she make a will, nor sue or be sued 
in her own name, nor inherit property. 

We believe that personal independence and equal human 
rights can never be forfeited, except for crime; that mar- 
riage should be an equal and permanent partnership, and so 
recognized by law; that until it is so recognized, married 
partners should provide against the radical injustice of pres- 
ent laws, by every means in their power. 

We believe that where domestic difficulties arise, no ap- 
peal should be made to legal tribunals under existing laws, 
but that all difficulties should be submitted to the equitable 
adjustment of arbitrators mutually chosen. 

Thus reverencing law, we enter our earnest protest 
against rules and customs which are unworthy of the name, 
since they violate justice, the essence of all law. 

(Signed) Heney B, BLack WSL, 
Lucy Stor. 


VavuaBLe DocuMENTS FOUND AMONG SOME Rous- 
Bish.— We are informed that, in removing a quantity of 
tubbish from the garret of the house lately occupied by Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer, deceased, there was found the original char- 
ter of the city of Albany, granted by Queen Anne, through 
the then Governor of the State, Col. James Dongan. This 
certainly is a very valuable relic, and should be placed in 
the custody of the city, from whose charge and keeping it 
would appear it has passed in some as yet unaccountable 
manner. 


Potygamy mv Usan.—A correspondent writing 
from Salt Lake, Feb. 25, gives a shocking account of the 
polygamy of the Mormons. He says that they seldom con- 
tinue to support their wives:—‘ Brigham Young declared, 
last conference, that he did not know how many wives he 
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had. ‘Tell the Gentiles,’ said he, ‘I do not know half of 
them when I see them.’ The majority of these poor women 
are compelled to work for their daily bread, and many are 
in such a destitute condition that they are forced to seek the 
charity of strangers, It is an actual fact that one of the 
wives of the Chief of the Apostles gains her livelihood by 
washing for the boarders of a public-house in town. Indeed, 
it is nothing uncommon for these lords of creation to send 
their wives out in the canons for wood, and any day you 
can see women chopping logs and driving cattle to the 
mountains. Subjected to aslavery worse than can be real- 
ized in the South, turned into prostitutes and concubines 
against their will, denied even woman's chief prerogative— 
the use of her tongue, there are now hundreds of females 
who only want the opportunity to abandon forever a life 
that so illy befits the proud spirit of American womanhood.” 


Arrivats In Kansas.—Boats up the Missouri, 
according to the Kansas 7ribune, are crowded with passen- 
gers. The roads, too, in all directions, are thronged with 
men, women, and children; on foot, and on horseback; in 
carriages and wagons. These are in pursuit of homes in the 
beautiful Kansas country. The young yeomanry of the 
West, poor, but hardy and industrious, are settling on the 
prairies and levelling the forests. The enterprising and in- 
genious mechanics of the East and North are filling up the 
towns. 


-_—— 


Pror. AGassiz.—Prof. Agassiz has just received 
the appointment of Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh, and has declined it. His present 
salary at Harvard College is $1,500. The Edinburgh salary 
is $10,000, and this immense disparity Prof. Agassiz has 
overlooked, in his desire to mould and develop seientific 
learning in this country. 


Szeps ror Distrrivrion.—There have been 
presented by large seed establishments in London to the 
agricultural division of the United States Patent Office, 
twenty-six packages of twenty-six leading varieties of the 
turnip, for experiment in all the States and Territories of 
the Union, with a view of receiving a report of the success 
of the same. The plan adopted for its distribution, we 
learn from the Washington Union, “is to divide the seed 
into one hundred bracing each of the twenty-six 
varieties, and to place each parcel in the hands of intelligent 
and practical farmers in various parts of the country, with 
printed instructions as to the mode of culture, and the man- 
ner of making out reports. 





A Borantcat Garpen.—The most promising 
attempt yet made in the United States toward the establish- 
ment of a botanical garden, is now in progress in Brooklyn. 
Messrs. Hunt, Langley, and Kent have made a donation, in 
fee, of sufficient land for the purpose, the value of which is 
stated at $25,000, and various citizens of Brooklyn and New 
York have subscribed munificent sums toward the great 
object. Thus, William Hunt is set down at $50,000, William 
C. Langley, $14,000, Henry A. Kent, $10,000, and others for 
smaller sums. 


Tae New Arctic Exrepitiox.—The Arctic 
Expedition ordered out by the Government to the relief of 
Dr. Kane, in the Polar regions, will sail on the first day of 
June next. The sledge-boats have been delivered by the 
inventor, Capt. J. W. Bennett, in person, at the Navy Yard 
in Brooklyn, in presence of the Commandant and Naval 
Constructor. These boats are made of willows, and are cov- 
ered with vuleanized rubber, rendering them not only light, 
but safe, 


Riot at Carcaco.—The City Councils of Chi- 
cago some weeks ago, raised the price of license to sell 
liquors to $8 per year, and stipulated that all licences 
should cease on the first of July, when the prohibitory law 
goes into effect, provided it is ratified by the people at the 
June electi A ber of p th pon refused to 
take out licenses, and persisted in selling. Against these 
suits were brought, and the trials were set down for Satur- 
day. The excitement, in the meantime, rapidly increased, 
and on the day of triai a iarge and excited crowd, chiefly 
Irish and Germans, gathered in and about the court house, 
blocking up every avenue thereto to such an extent that the 
Mayor was compelled to summon the police and order the 
passage to be cleared. One man only refused to obey the 
officers, and the attempt to eject him led to the mob, the 
calling out of the military, and the wounding of several 
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persons, after some desperate fighting. The police were re_ 
peatedly fired upon, and one of them, named Hunt, fell with 
three balls in his body, His arm was subsequently ampu- 
tated. Nathan Weston, another officer, was dangerously, if 
not fatally wounded, Two others were also injured. The man 
who shot Hunt was pursued by a citizen, fired upon, and tak- 
en to jail in a dyingstate. Fifty-six arrests were made. The 
police were on duty during Saturday night and on Sunday, 
and every person found on the streets with fire-arms was 
arrested. Boys were not permitted to be out after dark, and 
the most effectual were adopted to stop the rioters 
and bring them to punishment. A number of them were 
severely wounded, and on Sunday peace was entirely re- 
stored. 





Woman’s Riauts.—By a law recently passed 
in Michigan, a married woman may receive, buy, sell, de- 
vise, mortgage, &c., her real and personal property without 
the consent of her husband; and also sue and be sued with- 
out joining the husband in the suit in either case. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SaRaToGa WaTeR-CorE.— 
Dr. N. Bedortha celebrated the third Anniversary of the 
opening of his Water-Oure Establishment in this place yes- 
terday, May 18th. Nearly one hundred persons had seats at 
the dining table (spread at the good old-fashioned hour of 1244 
P. M.) a majority of whom were patients or guests at the Es- 
tablishment. After the dinner had been properly discussed, 
Dr. North, one of Dr, Bedortha’s assistants gave a short his- 
tory of the progress of the establishment from its first open- 
ing, May 17th, 1852, from which we learned that the first 
year the number of patients and guests at the Cure num- 
bered a little over three hundred, the second year over 
seven hundred, and the third year just closed, they had num- 
bered about eleven hundred, making about twenty-two hun- 
dred in the three years. Such has been the crowd of busi- 
ness upon the Doctor, that he has been eompelled twice to 
enlarge his establishment, and finds himself obliged to hire 
accommodations for his own family in an adjoining building. 
Drs. Bedortha and Hamilton gave short addresses on the 
Water-treatment, Education of Women, &c. Several toasts 
were given, and short speeches were made by some of the 
patients and invited guests. Prof, Wood of Albany, who has 
formerly enjoyed the benefits of the Cure, was on hand, and 
With assistants gave some choice pieces of music and singing 
appropriate to the occasion. The affair was a very pleasant 
one, and highly creditable to Dr. Bedortha and his accom- 
plished assistante. Yours, &e., 

A Gussr. 


[Why not have Anniversary meetings in each and all the 
Water-Cure establishments throughout the country ? These 
annual gatherings would do much towards awakening new 
interests, and extending a knowledge of the benefits arising 
from this blessed system.) 





Capture or Lewis Baker.—The clipper bark 
Grapeshot, Captain Hepburn, arrived at this port on Tues- 
day, May 15th, having on board the fugitive Lewis Baker, 
now under indictment for the murder of William Poole. The 
Grapeshot sailed from this port on the 25th of March last for 
the Canary Islands, with the intention of overhauling the 
brig Isabella Jewett, which sailed hence for those Islands 
about 10 days previously, with Baker on board. The bark 
arrived out in the extraordinary passage of seventeen days, 
and ascertaining that the brig had not arrived, cruised off 
Palmas until the 17th of April, when the brig hove in sight, 
and was soon after boarded. Baker had passed by a false — 
name. He was instantly seized by three men, thrown on 
his back and ironed, and carried forthwith on board the 
Grapeshot, which at once hoisted sail for home, Baker's 
first inquiry when he got on board of the Grapeshot, was, 
“Is Poole dead? I heard he was; tell me. You would not 
have come after me if he was not.” The officer told him he 
was. He said he was sorry for bis wife and child, and wished 
many a time when lying on his bunk in the passage, that it 
had been himself as he was alone, and bad no one to provide 
for ; that it was easy to get into a muss, but hard to get out; 
found a great deal of fault with the testimony given on the 
investigation. His intention was not to stay long at the 
Islands, but, the first opportunity, he intended to leave for 
Constantinople, and take part in the war. For the first day 
or two he was very sad, but finally became more composed, 
talking freely with all. 

Tae MexcanTILe Liprary.—It may be interest- 
ing to notice, as an item of library statistics, the fact that, 
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during the months of January, February, March, and April, 
there have been about forty thousand visitors to the read- 
ing-room of the Mercantile Library Association of this city, 
where are gathered, probably, s larger and better collection 
of periodicals and newspapers, American and foreign, than 
ean be found in any similar institution of our country. There 
have been, on an average, 386 daily to visit this commodious 
room, not only to consult the daily and other papers and 
the magazines, but also for purposes of reference, study, and 

iscell. or recreative reading; there having been some 
two thousand works called for in this room during that pe- 
riod. There have been also delivered from the Library 
Department about twenty-five thousand volumes during the 
same period, being an average of 240 daily. Beside this cir- 
culation, there may also be added a large number from the 
down-town office, where there have been over twelve thou- 
sand orders left by bers of the Association during the 
past four months, being an average of 120 daily. The num- 
ber of volames in the Library is rapidly increasing, and the 
increase of members has never before been so great. Mr. 
8. Hastings Grant, Librarian of this Association, has just 
sailed for Europe, where he intends to spend some months 
in visiting the great public libraries and educational institu- 
tions of England, France, and Germany. 








Tae Season anp THe Crops.—The accounts 
from various parts of the United States generally state that 
they never knew grain to look better than at present, and 
that the prospect for an abundant yield was never more en- 
couraging, for all kind of crops. It is to be hoped that these 
expectations may be realized throughout the entire country, 
and that the scarcity of last year's crop may be succeeded 
by a large and early one this year. The grass is also grow- 
ing finely, and we may soon hope for a fall in the price of 
butter. 


_ 


FOREIGN. 


Tue Crmean War.—The latest accounts from 
the seat of war, as we are going to press, announce the con- 
tinuance of misfortune and discouragement on the part of 
the Allies. It was admitted, even by Lord Raglan, that the 
bombardment of Sebastopol had failed to produce the effects 
that were anticipated. Thus far, there has been no ground 
for an assault. The bombardment, at the last dates, was 
nearly suspended. Strong reinforcements of the Russian 
army hovered near the city, and were ready at any moment 
to throw themselves along the whole line of the encampment 
of the Allies. It was generally believed that the siege would 
soon be abandoned, at least for the present. During the 
bombardment on the 13th of April, a furious sortie was made 
from the Russian Flag Staff Battery upon the French Lines, 
A long and desperate struggle took place. The Russians 
succeeded twice in entering the parallel in advance of the 
battery, and were twice repulsed with great loss. After the 
second attempt they were compelled to retreat. As the en- 
emy were under the protection of their own batteries, the 
French made no attempt at pursuit. In this collision Gen. 
pezotreceived a severe wound, and having been struck also 
by a chance bullet after the close of the fight, has since died. 
The loss of the French was some fifty or sixty killed and 
wounded—that ofthe Russians was still more considerable. 
Daring the first week of the bombardment, the English 
trenches alone fired away between 15,000 and 17,000 82 and 
68-pound shot and shell; 7,800 18-inch shells; and 4,500 
10-inch shells; making in all about 2,200 tons of shot and 
500 tons of powder. The English trenches mounted on the 
15th, 104 guns and mortars; the French 280; so that during 
the first week's bombardment about 6,000 tons of shot and 
shell, and 1,500 tons of powder were expended. The army 
before Sebastopol is in good condition; the troops are re- 
ported as healthy, well fed, housed and clothed. Though 

info ts were tantly arriving, up to the latest 
dates the Allies were neither numerous enough nor suffi- 
ciently well provided to undertake a long campaign in the 
interior of the Crimea. The French reserve of 80,000 men at 
Marsiall, near Constantinople, would, it was expected, be 
transmitted to Balaklava so soon as transports could be 
found. There is some talk in Paris about the recall of Gen. 
Canrobert to take the place of Marshal Vaillant as Minister 
of War. Gen. Pelissier, it is stated, would in that case suc 
ceed Canrobert in the Crimea. 





ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE EmPrRor.— 
A daring attempt to assassinate Louis Napoleon was made 





on the evening of Saturday, April 28th, as he was taking his 
usual ride on horseback in the Champs Elysees. The weather 
was fine and the grand avenue was crowded with people anx- 
ious to salute the Emperor as he passed. As he was advancing 
ata moderate pace, a well-dressed, dark-complexioned man 
from the pathway on the right of the Emperor, 
approaching to within five or six paces of his person, put- 
ting his hand to his hat as if to salute the Emperor, he drew 
a pistol from beneath his gray paletot and fired. The horse 
of the Emperor sprang to one side, thus probably saving the 
rider's life. A second shot was fired before the assassin was 
secured ; but though the ball was said to have grazed the 
Emperor's forehead, the aim was less deliberate, and no dam- 
age was inflicted. The culprit was immediately secured by 
the police, but not without the use of violence. His name 
is Pianori. He isa native of Italy, and was a soldier in 
Garibaldi’s army. Since the taking of Italy by the French 
he has resided chiefly in England. It was the general opin- 
ion that he was a hired assassin. He denies the charge, 
however, and declares that the act was committed on ac- 
count of personal enmity to the Emperor. According to his 
statement, he was a shoe-maker at Rome, at the time of its 
bombardment by the French, and suffered grievously by that 
event. A considerable sum of money was found in his rooms, 
which were well furnished, and their rent paid a month in 
advance. The pistols found upon him were ofa costly descrip- 
tion. He remains in close custody at the Prefectuve He is re- 
covering from the effects of the wound received at the time of 
his arrest, but is in a state of excitement bordering on deliri- 
um. He is confined in a strait-waistcoat, and a jailer sleeps at 
the foot of his bed. He is to be tried before the Court of Assizes 
of the Seine about the middle of May. Congratulations upon 
his escape have poured in upon the Emperor on every hand, 
and his appearance at the Opera with the Empress on the 
night of the attempt was the ion for an i out- 
burst of loyalty and enthusiasm. The Emperor has declined 
to receive formal audiences of congratulation, though an ex- 
ception has been made in regard to the British residents in 
Paris. A crowded meeting of British residents was held on 
Wednesday, the 22d, in the Ball-room of the British Embas- 
sy, under the presidency of the Earl of Denbigh, and there an 
address, moved by the Earl of Donough e, and 
the Earl of Mayo, was unanimously adopted. The Corpo- 
ration of London have also adopted a similar address. 





Asad 





TELEGRAPH TO THE CrimEa.—A great event, 
which was exciting the wonder of everybody in London and 
Paris, was the final completion of the line of telegraph from 
England to the Crimea. On the 26th ult. the electric tele- 
graph was put in operation from the War-Office in White- 
hall to the head-quarters of Lord Raglan before Sebastopol, 
and the Government in the course of the afternoon received 
communications which were despatched from the Crimea at 
4 o'clock that morning. The submarine cable from Cape 
Kalerga in Bulgaria to the Monastery of St. George in the 
Crimea, lies at a length of 301 miles across the bottom of the 
Black Sea. It was laid down on the 10th, 11th, 12th and 
18th of April. Henceforth reports of all important events 
will be made simultaneously to Lord Raglan in the camp and 
to the War-Office in London. 

Tue Vrenna Conrerence.—The ninth confer- 
ence of the Plenipotentiaries was held on the 8th of April, 
but lasted only an hour. It was even then rumored that 
Drouyn de I'Huys and Lord John Russell were about to quit 
Vienna. Prince Gotschakoff's instructions arrived at Vienna 
on Sunday, the 15th, and the tenth conference was held on 
Tuesday the 17th. After four hours’ conference the Russian 
Plenipotentiaries left, and the Representatives of the Allies 
remained in session an hour longer. Russia declined to ac- 
cept the conditions of the Allies, on the Third Point, but 
made counter propositions. At the tenth conference, on 
Tuesday the 17th April, Princs Gorschakoff announced that 
Russia would not assent to reduce her power in the Black 
Sea, nor to have the sea opened to all fleeta. Russia would 
however, propose that the Black Sea be a closed sea to all 
fleets, excepting those of Russia and Turkey— those two 
powers to maintain ar ts of equal strength on its wa- 
ters. These proposals were viewed by the Plenipotentia- 
ries as “ worthy of consideration.” Lord John Russell and 
Drouyn de I'Huys immediately left for home. Since then 
there have been supplementary meetings of the Four Pow- 
ers, without any result being come to. The Plenipotentia- 
ries assembled on Tuesday afternoon, the 23d, and signed a 
protocol of the twelfth or last Conference. Another meeting 
of the representatives of the Four Powers was held on Thurs- 








day, the 25th, at the request of Prince Gorschakoff, when 
some further inadmissible propositions were made by the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries, and rejected on the part of France, 
England and Turkey. Lord John Russell had left Vienna, 
but previous to leaving he had a private interview with 
Count Buol. 

Austria Rervuses To Support THE ALLIES —All 
hopes of Austria taking the field against Russia appear to be 
at an end for the present. Among the conflicting rumors, 
that which appeared to bear the most consistency was, that 
Austria refuses to demand from Russia any concessions fur- 
ther than these three: 

Firstly—The Russian fleet in the Black Sea to remain in 
statuquo. It is said at present to consist of three ships-of- 
the-line and four steam frigates. 

Secondly—The Western Powers to have Consuls at Sebas- 
topol, who are to be under the immediate protection oftheir 
Ministers residing at St. Petersburg. 

Thirdly—The Allies to have the right to construct war 
ports on some part of the Turkish coast. 

Berlin Correspondence says it hardly admits ofa doubt 
that an approximation has recently taken place between the 
Austrian and Prussian Courts, which bodes no good to the 
Western Powers. 


Napoteon’s Vistr to Encitanp.— The great 
eventin England was the visit of Louis Napoleon and the 
Empress Eugenie, to England, and the distinguished honors 
paid to them. At 9 o'clock on Monday, 16th, the Emperor, 
Empress and suite embarked at Calais on board the screw 
steamer Pelican, and about noon steamed slowly under a 
salute from ships of war and batteries, into Dover harbor. 
Prince Albert was on hand to receive his guests, and was 
accompanied by his usual attendants, and by the French 
Minister Count Walewski, with Madame la Comtesse. The 
Emperor was accompanied by Marshal Vaillant, Minister of 
War, the Duke de Bassano, Count de Montebello and other 
gentlemen ; the Empress by several ladies of her household. 
Napoleon wore the uniform of a General of Division ; the 
Empress a straw hat, gray cloak and plaid dress Leaning 
on the arm of Prince Albert, the Empress, (the Emperor by 
her side,) walked to the Warden Hotel, where they had 
lunch, besides an address from the Corporation of Dover. 
Thence they proceeded to the Bricklayers’ Arms station, at 
London, where the Queen's carriages and an escort of troops 
were in waiting. Embarking in the royal vehicles, the Im- 
perial party proceeded at a slow pace through the streets of 
London, along the Kent and Westminster roads across. W est- 
minster Bridge, through Parliament street, Whit¢ hall, Cha- 
rin-Cross, Pall-Mall, St. James’, Piccadilly, Hyde Park, and 
by Victoria-gate and Eastbourne-terrace to the Paddington 
station, where cars were ready for Windsor. At every point 
along the distance of five miles the streets were packed with 
spectators, and every window pane was crowded with gaz- 
ers. In passing the house in King street in which he for- 
merly resided, the Emperor was observed to point it out to 
his wife. Immense cheering marked the whole course of the 
progress through London. On arrival at Windsor Castle, at 
T o'clock in the evening, the visitors were received in the 
Grand Hall by the Queen and her family, with the usual 
Court officials, and the Lords Palmerston and Clarendon. A 
“State dinner” followed. 

On Tuesday the Emperor walked in the grounds and vis- 
ited Queen Victoria’s model farm and dairy. At 8 o'clock 
he received addreses from the Corporation of Windsor, the 

hants and bankers of London and others, and from 4 
o'clock till 6 put three regiments of English troops through 
their evolutions. Then the Queen gave another grand din- 
ner, and, later in the night, an evening party. 

Wednesday, the 18th, the Queen conferred on the Empe- 
ror the investiture of the Garter. A grand chapter of the 
order was held at Windsor, and the formalities which accom- 
pany the presentation of the piece of ribbon were duly gone 
through. The Queen buckled the garter around the Empe- 
Tor's leg and placed the ribbon across his shoulder. A grand 
dinner, evening party and concert, concluded the evening. 

On Thursday the Emperor and Empress, escorted by 8 
detachment of the Queen's Life Guards, went to London to 
receive the address of the municipality. The cortege of close 
carriages proceeded at rather a rapid pace along the principal 
streets, in which it was estimated that not fewer than one 
million of spectators were assembléd. Hundreds of flags 
were “hung on the outer walls,” and a noticeable proportion 
bore the words, “l'Empire, c’est la paix!” On Friday their 
Majesties visited the Crystal Palace, and on Saturday they 
returned to Paris. 
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The demonstration in honor of the Emperor of the French 
was exceedingly simple; but a spontaneous holiday seems 
to have sprung up wherever he went. The Emperor's 
guard of honor from France was one of the proudest of Brit- 
ish fleets; the Prince Consort met him and his Empress at 
Dover, while thousands upon thousands of jubilant specta- 
tors upon the shores and cliffs of the town shouted an en- 
thusiastic welcome; and the entire line of Railway to Lon- 
don was crowded with people, who gave him a reception, as 
ally of Great Britain, more hearty and magnificent than ever 
greeted a foreign potentate in England before. Each day's 
pageantry while the Emperor remained in the land of his 
former exile, was more brilliant than that which preceded it, 
The grand reception on Monday was nothing compared to 
the review on Tuesday, and both of them were thrown into 
comparative shade by the pomp and circumstance of his in- 
vestiture with the Order of the Garter on Wednesday. The 
ceremony at Guildhall on Thursday was, however, still 
more complete; andthe speech of Napoleon on that occa- 
sion, was worthy of the place, time, and the reputation he 
has acquired for tact, and felicity of adaptation to any cir- 
cumstances in which he may be placed. The London papers 
say that the streets of that metropolis were never so densely 
thronged with eager, enraptured crowds as on that day, and 
that not a voice of dissent interrupted the applause by which 
the nephew of Napoleon the Great was every where received. 
On Friday, the Emperor and Empress paid a visit, in com- 
pany with Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, to the Crystal 
Palace, and the scene, says the London Times, “ was equally 
striking as any of those which had previously occurred. 
Thousands of spectators lined the route from one palace to 
the other, in hopes of catching a glimpse of the Imperial 
guests, whose popularity appears to increase as their visit 
draws to a close,” 


Mexico.—The revolution still continues, and it 
seems that the Government is doing nothing to suppress it, 
but, on the contrary, it appears from the present aspect of 
things that a reverse has befallen them in the South; Gen. 
Zires has returned to Mexico with all the troops he had 
left, amounting to about five or six hundred men, out of one 
thousand two hundred which he had when attacked and 
beaten by Alvarez’s forces at the pass of the Mescala River. 


The greater part of his men deserted; the soldiers of the _ 
Government do not like their occupation, and desert by ~ 


scores on the first opportunity, and, being subject to military 
law if retaken, retire far into the mountainous regions, some- 
times join the opposite party, or independent and casual ma- 
rauding bands, either to pillage, and annoy the Government 
troops, or become perfect ts, living in idl and in- 
discriminate plunder. 








Liserta.—The President’s Address to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of Liberia details the re- 
sult of his recent visit to Europe. The President went 
abroad for rest and recreation chiefly, but, from his account, 
the six weeks which he spent in England and France must 
have been weeks of constant, engrossing labor. His first 
care seems to have been to disabuse the public mind ofsan- 
dry prejudices against Liberia, in consequence of its connec- 
tion with colonization ; or, rather, in consequence of the ex- 
pressed opinions of certain Southern friends of Colonization. 
He so far succeeded in this as to have the p easure of hear- 
ing Joseph Sturge, the Quaker, express in a large public 


meeting, that whatever might have been the motives of | 


Southern advocates of Colonization, Liberia seemed to be the 
child of Heaven, and, under the fostering care of Divine 
Providence, destined to do more for the elevation of the 
race, and towards the introduction of Civilization and Chris- 
tianity into Africa, than any other enterprise, civil or relig- 
ious, hitherto conceived. Another object of attention was 
the plan of procuring a suitable port for naval purposes, such 
4s repairs and construction, at Sierra Leone, for the benefit of 
Western Africa. The proposition met with favor, and hopes 
sre entertained that the Government of Great Britain may 
give attention to the matter. 

From London, President Roberts went to Paris, to adjust 
some difficulties about the treaty, and also to secure the 
promised uniforms for the Liberia militia He obtained the 
assurance that 1,000 new uniforms should be manufactured 
for the Liberians, and forwarded as a present from the Em- 
peror. He also obtained ag’ t that a small vessel- 
of-war should be added as a further testimonial of the French 
Emperor's favor towards the African Republic 
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Resvts or Prourerrion 1x Connecticut ; being 
special returns received from every county as to the effects 
of the Maine Liquor Law, containing contributions from the 
Governor and upward of fifty clergymen, judges, editors, 
and private citizens. Edited by Henry 8. CLvss, Secretary 
of the Maine Liquor Law Statistical Society. With portraits 
of Rev. Lyman Bercuer, Rev. Henry Warp Bescuer, and 
Rev. Joun Prerpont, and a map, showing the extent of pro- 
hibition in the United States. Published by FowLexs anp 
Wets, 308 Broadway, N.Y. (Price, postage prepaid, 30 
cents. In muslin, gilt, 56 cents.) 

This hlet is a i of the work preparing for pub- 
lication, entitled the Maine Liquor Law ; its origin, history 
and results, It contains complete information as to the 
effects of the Maine Law in © ticut, in relation to crime, 
public health, reclamations from intemperance, the Sabbath, 
trade, public opinion, public order, &c., and is enlivened by 
incidents of varied character and interest. Every statement 
is authenticated with the name of the writer, and each 
county, city and village is distinctly arranged, while every 
subject is separately treated, and so ordered as to be easy for 
reference. 

The following is a specimen of the returns from Litchfield 
County: 











Litchfield City. 
From Rav. Danigt E. Brown, E) iscopalian, 


or EXForcEMENT.—Since August Ist, 1854. 
Crime. & t 4 — diminished at least fifty per —_, 
Pusiic HeaLta.—The general health of the community has 


rov 
Recuaimm FROM INTEMPERANCE.—The cases of reclamation 
from intemperance are numerous, but, from their reformation 
—_ - 3 it is to be feared that, should the prohibi- 
—~ of them would relapse again by re- 
4] to their 


TRADE. There has | has pees as marked nore of demands for 
the necessaries of life, with increased means to purchase 


em. 
Comrort.—There is consequently increased com- 

a 1 ont de eee in families. , 
BBATH.—A very marked reformation in the observ- 
th has been the consequence of the Maine 


PINION.—There is a very strong and general feeling 

in favor of the Maine Liquor Law among our citizens. 
ve al ror THE Maine Liquor Law.—When the act 
the community found that. it would go into 
ration, epost of the drinking men laid by them in store, as 
ens able, a future supply, and this to some extent has 
ena led drinking men to obtain it. A t, as that supply LA 
of men has been put 


e 
rack to invent meee by which be obtain it, and there 445 = 
end to the stra 
Pusuic Peace.—But ut still the la ae works well; the peace and 
order of the community are now undisturbed. 
No DRuNKgNNESS IN THE StREETS.—I have not seen a man 





drunk in the streets ree was formerly of daily occurrence) 
for, three months —_ 

“ His Miscuter SHALL Rerurn Upon nis OWN Heap.”—A pol- 
icy made use of by the opponents of the law at first was to 
cramp it in every shape, and to enforce its measures in as 
stringent a manner as aa and, by its arbitrary enforce- 
ment, to render it so odious to the ‘community as to raise a 
feeling against it which would insure its being put down. 
But in this they signally failed, and after tying the question 
in two special town meetings called for the purpose, they 
found themselves in so small a Y=-y-f that they =, = 
pd cae one 8 et, and the law is left to take its legitimate an 


"ei a 21, 1854. 

A chapter is devoted to each county, and the returns from 
the cities and towns therein, of which the above is an exam- 
ple, constitute the principal feature of the book. There are 
also returns from Yale College, State Reform School, the 
prisons and workhouses, all of which bear strong and con- 
vincing testi to the benefit: ting from the Maine 
Law in Connecticut. 





GAZETTEER OF THE WorLD. Lippincott, GRAMBO 
& Co. will publish in a few days a “ Gazetteer of the World ; 
or, Geographical Dictionary.” (Price, in cloth, @5 50; in 
Extra Sheep, $6 00.) 

The following are a few of the distinctive features of this 

highly-important work, as stated by the pul 3 
1st. It not only supplies the deficiencies of existing Gazet- 

teers, but furnishes a Geographical Dictionary as compre- 

hensive in its design, perfect in its arrangement, and com- 
plete and accurate in its execution, as the best Dictionary 
of the English language. 

2d. It will be a Pronouncing Gassiieen, and the only one 
ef the kind ever published. 

8d. In acowracy we unhesitatingly claim a great superior- 
ity over all others. 

4th. It contains many thousand more names of Places 








——— — 


than any other Gazetteer of the World, and the notice of 
more important places more full and satisfactory. 

5th. The information has been obtained from the most re- 
cent and reliable sources, both at home and abroad. 

6th. It contains a notice of all the railways in Europe, Asia 
Africa, Australia, and America, including the West India and 
other islands. Brought fully up to the present time. 

We might have hurried our Gazetteer through the press, to 
forestall other works commenced long after ours was in pro- 
gress, but we could not be tempted to waive a single feature 
of excellence requiring time for its perfection. It will contain 
over 2,000 super-royal octavo pages, bound in the most sub- 
stantial manner. 

It will be for sale by FowLzr anp Weiis as soon as pub- 


Tue American Depater. Embracing Rules for 
Debate and Parliamentary Practice : Examples of Debates 
in Full and in Outline; Nearly six hundred Questions for 
Debate; Forms of Constitution for Debating Societies 
Clubs, etc.; and numerous valuable rules and suggestions 
for the acquisition of skill in debate and extemporaneous 
speaking, the conduct of deliberative assemblies, &c. By J. 
N. McE.uicorr, LL.D., etc., 320 pages, with steel portrait 
of Daniel Webster delivering a speech. (Price #1, postage 
prepaid, 15 cents.) For sale by FowLer anp WELis, 308 
Broadway, New York. 

A book which the young men of America will appreciate. 
In this country, to be an able debater is one of the most im- 
portant qualifications for an influential citizen. Every young 
man who aims at public life should not only be able to speak 
well in public, but should understand parliamentary rules. 
These he will find in this useful volume, together with a plain 

ition of the principles and practice of public debate, 
forms of a constitution for literary clubs and debating socie- 
ties.—Life IMustrated, 

A valuable feature of the book is found in an extensive col- 
lection of questions suitable for the use of debating societies, 
with references to the princi»al sources of information in the 
works of standard authors.—N. Y. Tribune. 


HovseHoip Sones, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
H. E. G. Argy. New York: J. ©. Derby. (Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 00.) 

A modest and unpretending volume, with at least the merit 
of a chaste and polishéd diction, and an unohbjectionable 
moral tone. The themes dwelt upon are mostly of a domestic 
character, suggested by the daily experiences of life. A very 
pleasant collection of poems for the family circle. Their quiet 
tones will wake echoes in many a heart. 





Tue Patent Hat. Manufactured by Pxto. 

New York: published for the author by Carlton & Phillips. 
(Price, prepaid by mail, 80 cents.) ! , 

“The Patent Hat” is designed for the use of mankind in 
general, and the clergy in particular—so the author says,— 
and is adapted to promote the development of certain defi- 
cient organs, and thereby to increase the thinking power of 
the wearer. It is “ warranted,” in the language of trade, “to 
do good service to all who wear it according to directions.” 


Awna Crayton ; or, The Mother’s Trial. 
of Real Life. Boston: James French & Co. 
paid by mail, $1 25.) 

We have glanced at this work sufficiently to be impressed 
with the purity and beauty of its style, and its dignified and 
moral tone. It is another blow levelled at the Jesuits and 
their abettors. The story is said to be a narrative of events 
which have actually occurred, and to be intensely interest- 
ing. The Barre Gazette says: “ Throughout the work there 
is a vitality and strength, a freedom from all flippancy and 
trifling, a purity of sentiment, and a sober earnestness of 
purpose, which give it a power over the sympathies, and an 
intrinsic and permanent worth, far beyond any moral tale 
with which we are acquainted.” 


A Tale 
(Price, pre- 


Brack Diamonps ; or, Humor, Satire, and Senti- 
ment. Treated scientifically, by Pr Jutivs Casan 
HawnrBt, in a series of Burlesque Lectures, darkly colored. 
Originally published in the New York Picayune. New 
York: T. L. Magagnos. (Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.) 
Here is a book full of fun, a dollar’s worth of laughter. Mr. 

W. H. Levison, as some of our readers may know, is the foun - 

tain of that Ethiopian humor which has overflowed the coun- 

try of late years. There is genuine humor in these lectures 
and they have that in them which not all comic publications 
possess—the power of provoking roars of laughter.—Life 

INustrated, 


ARITHMETIC. 





A. L. Barnes & Co. have published 
Davies’ “ Primary Arithmetic and Table Book.” 


It is, as the title implies, desig 3, for whom 
we think it welladapted. -—— 
I. H.—Read Fowler’s work on Self-Culture. 


We think it will give you the information desired. Price 
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PALMER'S PATENT LEG. 





Tae annexed cut represents one of the beneficiaries of 
Mr. Palmer's inventive genius, Mr. J. M. Sanrorp, of West 
Medford, Mass., as he appeared with too of the limbs, (one 
of which was applied above the knee with joint,) which he 
has worn three years. In.speaking of this case, the V. Y. 
Datly Times has the following : 


A gentleman walked into our office a few weeks ago, and 
eandidly confessed, to our surprise, that he had an artificial 
leg on, and requested us to say which it was. After he had 
taken a few turns up and down the room, we guessed the 
left one; he quietly stripped up the pantaloon, and showed 
us that the right one was not made of flesh; but we con- 
fessed a double surprise on discovering that, though he 
seemed like a well-formed man, the «whole of the lower 
third of his body was a curious construction of wood and 
leather. One leg to near the knee, and the other, to a point 
above it, were the work of art. We have met him since in 
Broadway, marching off so independently, without acrutch 
or substantial cane, that not one in a hundred would suspect 
that he had suffered any thing worse in his locomotive or- 
gans than perhaps the presentiment of a coming east wind 
in rheumatic knee-joints. 


Lest we may be thought extravagant in our praises of this 
invention, we append the following from the records#of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association : 


“Pater & Co., Springfeld, Mase. One Case of Lega.” 
This article, of which are exhibited two very fine specimens, 
one for loss of limb above the knee, and the other below 
only, has been already fully reported upon by former com- 
mittees, who had every opportunity to examine and test its 
merits. And the committee would have simply referred to 
those reports, bat for the fact that Messrs. Palmer & Co. 
have accomplished what has heretofore been deemed an 
impossibility, viz.: enabling a person who has lost both lop, 
as in the case of Mr. Sanford, with one adjusted at the 
thigh, and the other below the knee, to walk with two sub- 
stitutes. The young man who exhibits their models shows, 
in his own personal ability to walk very fairly, without a 
cane, upon a pair of Messrs. Palmer & Co.'s Legs. So far as 
we know, this Leg is without an important rival in this and 
foreign countries. 





Ka 





PALMER’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LEC, 


For the Leg, as now improved, we recommend a Goip 


Mrpau 
—— Ga. Sey } 
Gronoz Banrusrr, MD., — 
Henny J. Bresiow, M.D., 

These limbs, (specimens of which can be seen at 878 
Broadway, N. Y.,) are constructed of willow, covered with 
parchment, painted a flesh color, and beautifully enamelled ; 
are remarkably light, and are not burdensome in their at- 
tachments, Perfect -ontilation is secured to the stump. 

The knee-joint, being a successful imitation of the ball and 


socket joint, avoids the deformity that the ordinary tenon . 


and mortice joint exposes upon bending the limb. The 
ankle and toe joints are also imitated, and cords operated 
by springs, cama, and eccentrics, and the stump of the leg, 
enable the one who uses this contrivance to feel a degree of 
certainty in its movements, that is very surprising. 

When surgery is a perfected science, and amputation—its 
opprobriuam—has ceased to be a common operation, these 
willow and parchment counterfeits of good Christian legs 
will be of less account; but till then, there is no fear that 
Mesers. Palmer & Co. will not be appreciated as benefac- 
tors by many unfortunate cripples, and all their friends. 

A New Burtpise Materiat.—The experiment 
of building walls for dwelling-houses of gravel and lime, 
mixing the material on the lot, and putting it directly into 
the wall of the building, has been tried to some extent in 
this city. But the falling of a house which was considerably 
advanced towards completion last fall, will probably deter 
others from trying the same plan. There is, however, in 


this city, asmall two-story octagon house, which was erected 
last surnmer, that seems to have stood the winter well, and 
has the + sapere of strength and durability.—Lawrencs 


nm 
The reason of the fall of the concrete house is to be found in 
the fact, that the walls were put up too late in the season, 
and were weakened by frost fore they were dry.— 
Boston Real-Estate Register. 
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Contexts oF THE WaTeR-CurE JOURNAL FOR 
June.—Generat Articirs—Facts for the People; Stran- 
gulated Hernia; More Infidelity; Theory and Practice of 
Nature; Physiology of the Blood; The Discussion; The 
Philosophy of Diet. Exprrtzxce—Reports of Cases; A 
Confession ; The Doctor that was not a Humbug; Small- 
Pox. Lirerary Norices. Busrvess—Improved Breast 
Pump; Highland Home Water-Cure; Meriden Water- 
Cure; Pittsburg Water-Cure; To Our Readers; Half 
Year for “Twenty-five Cents.” Junz Torios—Another 
National Convention; Allopathy vs. the People; A New 
Cholera Idea; Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa; Something About 
Bugs. To Conresronpents. MiscoziLLany—Wheat Flour; 
Vegetarian Meeting; Cincinnati Water-Cure at Carthage, 
Obio. Marzmony. VanRzerras. 

Tue Improvep Hanp Mrit, for cracking wheat, 
grinding corn, etc., etc., is advertised in the present number 
of the Pareno.ocioat Jovenat. We have had the pleasure 
of sending out quite a number of this new and useful inven- 
tion, and the satisfaction of good reports from those who 
have used it. We have no doubt it will supersede all others, 
when once before the public. We have an abiding faith in 
the good time coming, when we may truly find “Every 
May His Own Mriten.” 

To Sruvents or Parenotocy.—Some of our 
readers may be glad to learn that 0. 8. Fowler will form 4 
class at his residence the first Tuesday of September, the 
express object of which will be to give that thorough know!- 
edge of Phrenology and Physiology requisite for teaching 
and practicing these sci He will give particulars in 
the July number. 





For Taree Dottars we will send to one ad- 
dress, one year, a copy of Tur PurenoLoaicaL JouRNAl, 
Tae Warer-Curz Jovenal, and Lire [LLvsTRATeD. 
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OMAR PACHA, 


Tus celebrated soldier, the commander-in-chief of the 
Turkish armies, is of the Croatian race. He was born in the 
year 1801, at Viaski, a village situated near the shores of the 
Adriatic Sea, and, after receiving a complete military educa- 
tion in Transylvania, entered the service of Austria, in which 
he served eight years as lieutenant. The cause of his leav- 
ing the Austrian army is not known, but there is reason to 
believe that he incurred in some way the displeasure of his 
superiors. He fled to Turkey, where his first employment 
was that of a domestic servant in the house of a leading 
pacha. The remarkable beauty and ready wit of the young 
man soon engaged the affections of the pacha, and, at length, 
attracted the notice of the Sultan himself, who was then full 
of projects of reform, and particularly desirous of European- 
izing his army. The Sultan gave him a commission, and the 
Frank,.renouncing the Greek religion, professed adherence 
to the Mohammedan faith. His progress was rapid. Ina 
few years he had risen through all the gradations of military 
rank, from lieutenant to generalissimo. Nor has he shown 
himself unworthy of his honors. Under his command, the 
Turks have most gallantly defeated their ancient enemy, the 
Russians, in several severe engagements, and are at this 
moment rendering essential assistance to the allied armies 
in the Crimea. Though professedly a Mussulman, Omar 
Pacha contents himself with a single wife. He takes a warm 
interest in the welfare of his troops, who regard him with a 
confidence and enthusiasm unbounded. J _ . frugal in his 
habits, indefatigable in business, of an uy. ...c and benevo- 
lent character, somewhat prodigal in his expenditures, and 
impatient under contradiction. He is now fifty-four years of 
age, but preserves all his pristine vigor of frame and mind. 
His real name is Latkes. 


Nore.—For the above cuts we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. E, Livermong, publisher of “ Europe and the 
Allies,” a work which gives a better idea of the cause and 
aspect of the present war in the East than any other pub- 
lished. It is full of historical information, and should be 
Tead by every one who destres to be fully posted up relative 
to the subject on which it treats. 


— 





Art WHotrsaLe.—We have shipped an assort- 


| ment of our books, for wholesale and retail, to the following 


persons—who will supply them at New York prices: 
Fendel Latherin, Winchester, 0. T. 
George Haskell, M. D., Rockford, Ill, 
Isaiah Johnson, Alliance, O. 
A. W. Taylor, Enon Station, Pa. 
McCollister & Vanwinkle, Leavenworth, Ind. 
Geo. M. Shannon, Parkersburgh, Ind. 
Ch. — Hiegaert, Rue De Maruix Brussels, 
ium, 
A. B, Smith, Keene Coshocton, O. 
John L. Wince, Whitley, Ind. 
Wm. Good, Antwerp, Belgium. 
A.C, Chittenden, Portland, 0. T. 
Geo. B. Roberts, La Porte, Ind. 
A. Matterski, M. D., Manchester, Ill. 
Jas. D. Ford, Kingston, Jamaica. 
John H. Weaver, New Bedford, Mass. 
Dr. Wise, Vicksburgh, Tenn. 
D. W. Rosenkrans, Columbus, Wis, 
F. 8. Holland, Oregon City, Oregon. 
TRavELLineg AcEzNnts everywhere would find it pleasant, 
profitable, and a very useful pursuit, to engage in the sale of 
our valuable Publications. 


A New Book, sy Henry Warp BrecaEer.— 
J. ©. Derby announces a new work, entitled the Star 
Papers, by this celebrated divine. The name of the author 
will be sufficient to insure it a large sale. See contents in 
another column. 


Satr Your Cummneys.—In a building chimney, 
put a quantity of salt into the mortar with which the inter- 
courses of the brick are to be laid. The effect will be that 
there will never be any accumulation of soot in that chim- 
ney. The philosophyis thus stated: The salt, in the portion 
of mortar which is exposed, absorbs moisture from the 
atmosphere every damp day. The soot thus becoming damp, 
falls down to the fire-place. This appears to be an English 
discovery. It is used with success in Canada. 





LORD RAGLAN. 


Tas commander of the British forces in the Crimea ts a 
scion of the Somerset race, for many centuries a proud name 
among the higher nobility of England. He is the youngest 
son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, the head of the Somerset 
family, and was born in September, 1788. He is now, there- 
fore, sixty seven years of age—too old a man to be a vigorous 
and enterprising warrior. He entered the army as a cornet 
in his sixteenth year, was a captain at twenty, and first smelt 
powder at the battle of Talavera, the first great battle of the 
Peninsular war, in his twenty-first year. He fought with hon- 
or at all the famous Peninsular battles. In his twenty-second 
year, the Duke of Wellington appointed him his military sec- 
retary, a high proof of the confidence of that general. On the 
return of peace, the young soldier, soon after his arrival in 
England, married a niece of the Duke of Wellington. A few 
months after his marriage came news of Napoleon's escape 
from Elba, and the young bridegroom once more followed his 
great chief to war. At the battle of Waterloo he lost his right 
arm. Peace restored, he returned to his native country, with 
a mutilated person and a glorious name. For the next forty 
years he lived in England, serving in parliament and in the 
army, rising by degrees to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
On the breaking out of the Russian war he was appointed to 


lead the ill-starred expedition to the Crimea, in which capac- 
ity his deeds are known to all the world. A few years ago 
he was raised to the peerage, with the title of Baron Raglan, 
his original name having been Fitzroy James Henry Somer- 
set. He was commonly called Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the 
sons of dukes being styled lords by courtesy. Lord Raglan is 
a@ very iabl tl like man, but he has not shown 
himself to be possessed of great military talents. An abler 
man could certainly have prevented many of the disasters 
which the British troops have suffered in the Crimea. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the position held by 
Lord Raglan was one of almost unexampled difficulty. He 





| was expected to do with fifty thousand men what could be 


done by three times the number only with the utmost exer- 
tion. The impartial historian will do him justice, when the 
passions of the moment bave subsided. 
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Aiuertisements. 


A LiMiTED space of this Journal will | 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms 
$15 00 

20 00 
19 00 
1 0 





For afullpage,one month, . . . 
For one columa,one month, . «+ . 
For « half cotumn, one month, Se 
For a card of four lines, or lees, one month, 


Meary Ward Beecher’s New Book. 


STAR PAPERS; 


OR, EXPERIENCES OF ART AND NATURE. 
CONTENTS: 

1. LETTERS FROM EUROPS, [1 EXPERIENCES OF FATURE 

The of Almanac. 


ve Seashore. a Fi 
New England Graveyards. The oo See, 
aitcoan Sees, 
Fire 
Dream Culture. 


Trouting. 

A Ride. A Walk among ; Trees. 
Tee Buildveg House. 
Prsccciite the Country, Mass-Oeuher Dag 

arewell to 
‘esi A Moist Letter. 
Frost in the Window. 
h Picture from Life. Soow-Storm Travelling. 
A Ride to Fort Hamilwo. Nature « Minister to 
Bighis from my Window. Spriags and Solitades. (ness. 
a elegant 1%mo volume, Price §! 25. 


OC. Saget, Publisher, No. 119 Nessa street, New 
vont and for eale by = woke 
* Single copies sen mail, post-paid, on receipt 


“ FOR TRUTH—OUE COUNTRY, AND THE SLAVE.” 


OUR WORLD. 


603 Pages, 12mo, 10 [Nustrations, Price $1 2%, 
That this exciting story should arouse the 
LIVELIEST INTEREST AND DEEPEST FEELING, 
is natural and obvious ; it relates to 
THE GREAT QUESTION 


which so deeply eugrosses the minds aud hearts of 
all our peopie. [te characters, incidents, and scenes 
are all 


OUR OWN AND OF OUR TIME. 
Tt is vividly and effectively written ; and the 
Truth of History and the Charms of Romance | 
render its pages at once 
CAPTIVATING AND CONVINCING. 
It shows the wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon 
THREE MILLION SLAVES! 
end the bondage In which the slave-power attempts 


to hold 
TWENTY MILLION FREEMEN! 


“Aa a literary work, it is superior to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. It will excite, first, attention, and then 


admiration, throughout the country, and takes its | 


place at the head of all recently published books.” 
—Burvrato Exruuss. 

‘* We have never read a fictitious story which so 
completely engrossed one’s attention from com- 
mencement to close,”"— Boston Evenine Gaertn, 

all For Sale by all Booksellers. 

»* Copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
cep yt of price 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
UBLI 


SHERS, 
25 Park Row, New York, and 107 Genesee st., 
Avbarn. June 2tb 





@REAT WORK FOR FAMILY AND SCHOOL LIBRARIEF, 


NEW 


COMPENDIUM OF BIOGRAPHY, 


By Cuancas C. Savace, Author of “ The World, 
Geographical, Historical and Statistical.” 


This valuable work contains the 


lives of the most celebrated characters in the | 


history of the world. Every family should pos- 


sess this household book, to be thumbed and | 


read, and read again, by every reading member. It can 
truly be called a Librury of Biography, complete in it- 
self, as it contains the Lives of the Great and Good of 
all = 4 —- ever, — of time, To the young 
especial he fore them 
the oa *britinat examples er the eloquence, ps 


cour 
= artistic skill of these ‘‘ master spirits” to 

whom the world is indebied fur its present high state of 
civilization and ment. 








‘col 
all the Presidente of the United States. 
with 250 ‘traite and other engravings, many of them 
having a historic value, as representations of national 
costames during various periods of history. 
Th ie fully nd b d morccee ; 
ale, in cloth, gilt—containing 600 pages, octavo. Price 
50. 





ve, enterprising men wanted in every county of 
the United States and to get subscribers for 
and sell this work, to whom exclusive territory and « 
4 discount will be given. 

copies, with » stating tm, &e., 

will . ont by mail, pos’-paid, upon receipt of price. 
—- or address A. RANNEY, solider, 195 

way, New York. une it 


_— 


1 Astounding Werk by a Mormon 


|SPIBITUAL DELUSIONS. 


Being a key to the Mysteries of 
Mormonism and “£piritual Wife” System, as 
, practiced by Brigham Young and his asso- 
ciates, at Great Salt Lake City. By a Mormon 
and his Wife, seceders from that singular sect. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
MAINE LIQUOR LAW 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tux Mare Liqvor Law: Its Ori- 
gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 
Life of Hon. Neat Dow. By Huwny 8, Civss, 





Beautifully Illustrated. 

This im work bids fair to‘ ron like wildfire,” 
coming aa it does at « time when the peculiarities of the 

orm a ~a their “¥: ant attitude towards our 
Government, sceh oniversal attention 
throaghout the , United States, The gives a full 
and explicit exposition of the bla~phemous secret core- 
meni: s of Mormen'em, the aathors having been pera n- 
ally imitixted into the soecing Mystery of the Spiritual 
w ir res dence U The 


w 
ht to be carefully read and re- 

ay to M 25 cents. 
ze) — 39g conta 

Folly Ht ‘astonaeds riebly 

agents wanted aceditity to to ‘iret ‘thle 
= 4 the length and breadth of the land, 
ATRANNEY 


Sayan receipt of price. Address 
lA Pot Maps’ and ‘Books, No. 198 
Fiore copying the above shall mavenEst 


isted by upwards of Ows Huxprep CLeRcr- 
Man and others: « comprehensive work, with the laws 
of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, *. Ohio, 
ga mye hy Ae - - - $1 50 
The same without the . -“ - 1 00 
The Laws alone, 50 
Reecits oF Pac me: a ” IN Mama, with Life 
and Purtrait of Neat . - - 50 
Ri salts of Prohii oe ° 
Massschaeetie, Rhede Isiand, a 
d facta 


eof 


a 





To THE THINKING PUBLIC. 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 





HAVE YOU GARDEN OR FARM? 


Call at C. M. Saxton & Co.’s, No. 
| 125 Fulton st., New York, who publish the 
follgwing books, adapted to the wants of all 
parties who have gardens, or farms, or green- 
houses : 


| 2B DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING, $3 59. 
Orr's MERICAN FRUIT - GROWER’S 
evibe ¢ 


BROWN'S FIELD BOOK OF MANURES, $i 2% 
| i ae AMERICAN FLOWER-GARDEN i 


RECTOR Y, $1 
HS LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 61 95. 
EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER-GARDENER, 


25 cen! 
PARDEE ON yoo yor osuen, Oe. 
CHORLTON’S COLD GRAPERY. 50c 
ALLEN ON THEC ULTURE OF THE an sl. 
NASH 8 PBOJRESSIVE FARMER, 


GARDENER’S COMPANION, $1. 
BUIST’S FAMILY KITCHEN Conoeune, 15e, 
THE AMERICAN FLORIST’S GUIDE, 7 
| THE COMPL 4 FARMER AND AMERICAN 
GARDENER. 61 
| HOARE ON THE GRAPE VINE, 5c. 
| NORTON’S ——— oF SCIENTIFIC AGRI- 
CULTUR 
DaDD’s "AMERICAN CATTLE DOCTOR, §1. 
BROWNE'S AMERICAN POULTRY YaRD, §1. 
BROWNE'S AMERICAN BIRD-F ANCIER, 50c. 
ALLEV’S DISEASES OF ANIMALS, 15c. 
| SAXTON’S RURAL HANDBOOKS, 117 in number, 
at 5c. each, embracing the horses, cow, hog, garden, 
chemistry, manures, —— &e., &e. 
Sent free by mail. . M. SAXTON & CO., 
June It No. 152 Falton street, 


E 25. 
| PRACTICAL FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN 
| 


‘10 PERSONS “OUT or EMPLOYMENT. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, TO SELL USEFUL 
AND PICTORIAL WORKS FOR 1855. 


Wanted, in every section of the 


| United States, active and enterprising men, to 
| engage in the sale of “SEARS’ GREAT WORK ON 
RUSSIA,” just published, and some of the best books 
issued in the country. To men of good address, possess- 
ing a small capital of from $25 to $100, such induce- 
| mente will be offered aa will enable them to make from 
> to $5 per day profit. 

The Be Books published by us are al] useful in their 
@avan, extremely popular, and rge sales 
wherever they are offered. For further particulars, 
address (post-paid), 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

181 Wilham Street, New York. 
im. Sexp ra a + mek a a of this Jour- 
tfully informed that copies of the 
I fon" Ross tae wiil be ensohdlly cuvetenet in stont 
r, and sent FREE, at ovr Biex, to any 
on the receipt of the established retail oo ‘Tmame 

Dotcanrs, addressed as above. une it 





We shall publish, June 18th, 
CONE CUT CORNERS: 


The Experiences of a Conservative 

Family in Fanatical Times; involving some 

tofa OC ticut Village, the People 

who lived in it, and those who came there from 
the City. By Bumavcty. 

The story is of mach oe: et oes real humor, 
and touching a question in t to whieh there is now 
auch public excitement. It Te will form # volume of 456 
12mo pages, Hlustrated. Price §' 25 


MASON BROTHERS, New York. 











from the second German edition 
by tne ol “Sreaves’ Livs or Jsave.” One 
handsome 19mo. vol. of er. Price $i 25. 
ILANCHARD. 
Apr 3t* a 


Nassau st., New York. 





Get the Best, the Largest, and most Authentic. 
“INQUISITION” AND PROHIBITION 


“FREEDOM” ap ANTI-PROHIBITION. 
Just ready, 
THE NEW YORK 


PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW, 


Including Debates, Judicial Decisions, and Statis- 
ties, showing the Dwar Kd Law in Ma’ 
Connecticut i other States, and an impar' 
Hisrory or THE Mae Law Evunrwaers. [n one 
large pamphie:, Svo: retail price, 25 cents. By 
mai) free. 

AGENTS WANTED, to canvass New York State and 
the Union generally. Every man, whether Pro- 

ist or Auti-Pr 
Published by 
June 8t bd 





Who has not laughed over 


“DOESTICKS?” 


His new book, illustrated, 12mo, cloth bound, $1, 

paper, 75 cents, will be published early in June by 
EDWARD LIVERMORE, 
20 Beekman street. 

Copies sent, post-paid, to any address, on receip 
of the price 

The “ Doettick”’ Schottisch, by Albertsberger, 
sent on receips of tases Pr. bod stamps. June it 


Wituuasm K. Cornwett, No. 331 


Pear! st., Harper & Brothers’ Buildings, offers 
for sale, at lowest rates, a genera! assortment of BOUKS 
and STATIONERY. Orders for Lew, Murtea, Tus. 
ee Scrmw tric, and AcRicuLeuRaL Books, 

ve prompt attention. INDUCEMENTS « ofa wet we 
enters will be offered purchasers of SCHOOL BOOKS in 
quantities. 





NOW READY, 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 


Showing the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way; the High Way and the Low 
Way; the True Way and the False Way; the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way; the 
Way of Honor and the Way of Dishonor; by 
Rev. G. 8S. Weaver, author of “ Hopes and 
Helps,” “Menta! Science,” etc., etc. One 
handsome volume. 12mo, price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents. 

2 Five copies, prepaid by mail, for $2; 
Twelve Copies for $4; Sixteen Copies for $5. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y- 





- Boor Inuustaarions, 
chinery,. Laban seg ™ 


Color Print- 

ing, &c., engraved in the beat style, 
229 Broadway, 

One door above theAstor House N.Y. 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
and Prorvas Frames, Wholesale and Retail, 
Sees Se Coes Can Gane near Chatham 





Joun 
treet, 
Nev, 19 v, 





[Jone, 





SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 4ru, 1821. 
Wrexiy Eprrion between 80,000 and 90,000, 


The long period of nearly THIRTY- 


FOUR YEARS, during which the SATURDAY 
petty natr hnem and its 
present immense circulati 

to all who may subscribe to it th that they will 
receive a full return for their money. Its am- 
ple columns contain original contributions 
from the gifted pen of Mrs. Southworth, Grace 
G d, Mrs. Deni Mary Irving, Eliza 
L. Sproat, | Alice Carey, Metta Victoria Fuller, 
Fanny Fern, &c. 

The following stories and novelets are now on band, 
and will be published as rapidly as possible: Tus 
Onetps Stevens and Tas N«zon’s Witt, by Grace 
Greenwood. Manx, tus Saxton, by Mra. Denison. 
Nancy Satwyy, om tex CLoup wits 4 St.ver Linine | 
by Many Irving. Vrvta, astory of Life’s Mystery, by Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. In addition to the above, we 
shall keep up our usual varie y of Engravings, humorou* 
and instractive ; Original Sketches and Letters; Pic. 
tures of Life in our own and foreign lands; Choice Selec- 
tions from all sources, Agricul‘ural Articles, Genera; 
News, Humorous Anecdotes, View of the Produce and 
Stock Markets, Editorials, &c. : our object being to give 
® complete record, as far as our limits will admit, of the 
Great World. 








NOTICES OF THE PRES3. 

“We tyes en ho tetet he Philade!phis literary 

ro. with a an take 
a a pow aa is discussed.” — 
Feno, JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 

“One of pee readable ns | family 
newspapers it enjoys, « 
x circulation. ireulation. "Pre —Piongee, econes Crr, 

gp -reading paper, and has an im- 
mense circulation. It ain be seen to inelude among its 
correspondents a large number of the ablest writers in 
the country. a Oumentan Ampasss vor, AuBuRn, N.Y. 

be bg are in week srratos of this invaluable family 

mach at a loss without it, 

rary paper now biished 
ie the United Staves wehens any cavegtien.—D amo- 
cuot, Campari oe, Mo. 

a is one of the few large pepere <~ with life 

and thought, instead of lum Its 
ment is marked by liberality, Sona ana ay am and tact. 
> onguye the best literary 8 DO pains 
. As « family bay Med and 
gene soon intelligence, we cordially i 

‘avuea Cater, Ausvan, N.Y. 

“ It is the best literary and family in the Union.” 
—Rocx Istanpar, Rock Istanp, 4 

“ Emphatically a family in every sense of the 
word, replete with the most po instructive and og 
matter. Whoever wants a li paper of the first 
class, should secure the Post, as it most certainly em- 
bodies everything that can be desired to constitute s 
paper of rare excellence.”’—Janszy Suorx (Pa.) Naws- 
LEITER. 

“Its ample pages contain many articles of much lite- 
rary merit, from the of f our bes! 
and are also stored with all the important news of the 
day, making it a welcome visitor both to che business 
counter and family cirele.”—Kenrucxtan, Covine- 
TOM, 

“One of the oldest ard best lite rs now pub- 
lished in the Union '’—Ogeax, leaves Ga. i 

“* It is deservedly one of the most lar publie joar- 
nals in the United States, combining” asit ans, in a lit- 
erary point of view, all the interest of the best mags- 

snes with a vast amount of general intelligence.” — 
Repvus.ican, Lrrcwrigsp, Cr. 

phatically one of the very best literary new?- 
rs in the whole country, and deserves the un 

led success — * it has met under its present en- 
lightened and libe: pete he ton The greater its 
circulation in this State, lees, ly, ia our gain 
— a yet we must ce it a most excellent 

worthy of patronege of oo 

contributors to the Post are the finest wri 
in America, and the editor's articles are always ea 
ae by trath and taste.”—Jamsay Brus, C.mpey, 

5 

“ We bave heretofore spoken in high terms of the 
merits of the Post, as one of the best 
change li 


papers to be found 
with i abiity and “take s Mteral ——— t, and 
hensive view of men and things.”"—Srag anp Apv., 
RIG@MTSVILLE, = 
TERMS. 
(casm oF rere 
Single copy, - = - == Wager 
: ra (And on one to getter-up of Ciab,) 10 4 me 
20 “ “ “ b+ = 
Address, always Post-ParD, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
Gar” SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis 
to any one, when requested, June it 
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IMPROVED HAND MILL. 


We have the pleasure of announc- 
ing to our readers that we have taken the 
agency for the sale of the Improved Hand 
Mill, and shall be pleased to furnish the same 
at short notice. 

With it ove can grind euough in five minutes for their 
bread during a day. 

The grinders being cast s*parate, are made of hard 
fron, and can - ee in & minute, without screw- 
driver or wrench, ernding different articles, or 
when dull. Still, ‘ie bef believed that one pair will grind 
erough for one person for forty 8 

It is 20 simple in construction not get se- 
riovsiy out of order, aad by Cee. “— se frietlon collar 
oiled, will (almost) never wear out, except the 
two sets of which wili be sold with the mill 
pairs. 

It will grind all kinds of grain its lar - 
straction, in the best poesible 2. fn A. 
fine. Also, coffee and epice. Price $s. 

Noemigrant ahou'd be without this mill, and no on® 
else who wishes to know just what their bread is made of 

The weight of the mili com;lete is twelve pounds. 
It can be sent safeiy as freightor by express to any 


FOWLERS ane WELLS, 
308 Broadway. 


exifa 


piace. 
Address orders to 





A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 
A TALK WITH PARENTS. 
BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 


One vol., 12mo, [Price, postage prepaid, by mail 
$1 00.) ba sale by Fow.gns AND WE.ts, 
8 Broedway, New York, and 
pers Washington Street, Boston, and 
231 Arch Streel, paar ar 


Perhaps this is s the most remark- 
able work published since the Oonstrrvrion 
or Man. It is replete with all the funda- 
mental principles which govern human life, and is 
indeed a “‘ masTeRPiece” of fact and philosophy, 
covering the whole ground of education, intellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a com- 
plete revolution in schvols and schooling. Parents 
and Teachers who have the Interests of their cbil- 
dren at heart, should read Tazgx Hovaes Somoon a 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $i 25. FOWLERS axo WELLS. 


“ This is one of the moet ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
baman head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Porenological Organs is rep fuliy develope 
= mp _ divisions and classifications, Those wha 

tain the services of « professor, may learn, in a 

= p——— - time, from this mode! head, the whole aci- 

hrenology, so far as the location of the Organ- 
ovenenell "—New York Daily Sun. 


THERMOMETERS. 

Tue subscribers have made ar- 
rangements to keep constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the best Thermometers to 
be found in the market, whether considered in 
point of accuracy or beauty of finish, which they 
are prepared to furnish singly or in quantities. 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the 
changes of temperature are by all allowed to be one 
of the most prolific causes of disease, to enter into 
any discussion of the importance of a Thermometer, 
or the many benefits derived from their use, it being 
well known that they are now considered as almost 
indispensab'e. 

Our assortment comprises almost every variety of 
Price and style, some piain and low-priced, others 
combine the beautiful with the useful. 


We anuex size and prices efecme of the varteties. 
A with tim cases, =~ - $0 60 








“oe oe 
“* cabinet cases, 
oe 


« “e with slass, 

64‘ Morocco, - - 

Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments, School 
Committees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lec- 
ture-rooms, Housekeepers, and every body that has 
® room, be it a palatial residence or an attic bed- 
Rog should have a Thermometer, which we shall 
be happy to supply at prices as above, which we 
be as low as articles of equal merit can be af- 


FOWLERS = WELLS 





UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Se ee ee the shove Goda atthe Lowest Prices for which they can be 


a SS 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New York. 


THROUGH IN SIX MINUTES. 








AUSTIN'S 


CREAM 


PATENT 


PREEZER., 


An extraordinary of well-known prin- 


and astonishing ciples, producing 


improvement in this desirable and 


Cream Freezing; surprising result. 


will freeze in SIX A child of ten 


MINUTES, by a years can manage 


simple and ele- it without difii- 


application culty. 


THREE SILVER MEDALS 


Attest the superiority of this apparatus over a'l others, 


AWARDED BY THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE, 


AND FIRST CLASS DIPLOMA, 


OF THE METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
As a further and convincing proof of the excellence of this Freezer, the undereigned would state, that 
THOUSANDS 
Have been sold since the Patent was issued. 
The largely increasing demand for this popular article induces the agents to remind dealers to 
forward their orders early, and thereby prevent delay. 
Orders by mail will meet with prompt attention. 
annexed {s a list of the retail prices of the Freezer, for the convenience of those wanting a single one. 
PRICE OF FREEZER: 
Two Quarts, $2; a $83; Four Quarts, 4; Six Quarts, %; Nine Quarts, % ; 
Fourteen Quarts, #8; Twenty Quarts, $11, 
Address J & C. BERRIAN, 


601 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS FOR PATENTEE. 


PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 


New and superior wo:ks, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 
system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Benn Pitman (brother to the Inventor of 
the art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges aud Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, and 


Students, is respectfully directed to this series of works. 
caw A denariptive Catal with sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 


* Phe Canadas, oes ni BENN PITMAN. 


nstitute, Cincinnati, O. 
Y | EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
P E NS8 I 0 N A G E N CY neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
BOUNTY LAND Warrants, Pen- | and profitable employment, by engaging in 
sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to | the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
applicants, by addressing this office. Now is canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
the time to make the application. The sooner NALS. For terms and particulars, address 
it is made, the sooner the Land Warrant will igeue. post-paid, 
Our charge for making thedeciara ion is five dollars FOWLERS & WELLS, 


in all cases. Any information in mre to procur- 308 Broadway, New York. 


ing bounty lands, or who may be tied te such | 
Bere TELEGRAPH, 


lands, will be freely given in suswer to letters (en- 
elosing @ stamp to prepay the return rte ad- | 
dressed to FOWLERS 
organ of Modern Spiritualism 
| tae e fullest record of current ued and pro- 


A 
308 Broadway, N. My. 
Mrs. L. F. Fow ter, M.D.—Office | founa Gocetemnens, upon Spiritual intercourse, of 
blicat . hb 
Hours—From 9 4.m. to2 P.a., at 60 Morton st. 52? {inum, by Peed weekly, 0 58 
between Hudson and Bleecker streets. From éto 5 | eT ie & BRITTAN, 
P.M., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. | May at way, New York. 


gant 


June 2ttrd 




















308 Broadway, New York. 
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PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 


Very Important To HovuseKxesp- 
BRS, FARMERS, AND Fruit-Growers. — Spratt's 
Patent Self-sealing Can, for preserving fruits 


of all kinds, green corn, peas, tomatoes, &c.,in the 
fresh state, without the addition of sugar ‘or auy 
other preservative property. With these cans, fami- 
Hes or hotel-keepers can preserve fruits and vegeta- 
bles of all kinds, for table ure or pastr: purposes, per- 
fectly fresh and with the natural color and flavor, 
for any season of the year, and with « trifling ex- 
pense. The cans may be used year after year, and 
are easily opened and closed with a simple screw 
a 

N.B The genuine Self-sealing Cans have cast in 
letters on the cap, “Spratt’s Patent,’ “ Wells & 
Provost, proprietors.” Full directions for use 
accompany the cans, 


WELLS & PROVOST, Sole Proprietors, 


321 Pearl st., near Franklin square, New York. 
Agents treated with on liberal terms. June lt 


U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


In connection with this office (Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS) there is now established a 
Daranrwenrc for the purpose of transacting with the 
Uniren Staras Patent Orrue all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parents, Caveats, and Patrewren Lw- 
ventions. Advice in ceses of Re-issuxs, Exrewsrons 
or YaTents, Conertcrine Craims and Revgcrep Ap- 
Piications, will be freely given, in anewer to commu- 
nicatione stating the circumstances of the case. This 

Pa uTMENT will be under the superintendence of Jomn 
B. Foresanks, Attorney «nd Counsellor at Law. who 
nas for many vears been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
docting Patent cases. He has also an extensive know!- 
edge of inventions, and a general acquaintance with the 
me-banical improvements of the day. 

We feel confidence in assuring thoee entrusting their 
bariness with this office, that it will be conducted with 
care and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms. 

Maw or Women wishing to make application for let- 
tere patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a model and description, if convenient), and 

will be immediately advised as to the best course 
pursued, licants are satisfied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
ee made at once, and without further examina- 


“Models for this office should be forwarded by express 
(or other eafe comveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
Lees anp Wexts, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
al} communications should be addreased. 

Letters and pms lg most be pre paid in order to 
entitle them to atten 





Work For ALL, AND WorK THAT 
Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS: 
150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c, sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn ond Buffalo. Feb.tf 


PERUVIAN GUANO— 
With Government brand and weight 


upon each bag. 
Improved Secret of Lime. 
Bone Dust ‘or sale by A. ETT, 
May 3tba . 34 CIM st., cor, of Fulton. 








Henry R. Costar’s Genuine Ex 
TERMINATOR, for the total annihilation of 
Rate, Mice, Cockroaches, Ants, Ground Mice, Moles, 
&e., &0., and a certain Annihilator of Bed Bugs, can be 
had, wholesale and retail, at Costan’s Depot, No. 388 
Broadway, New York, 
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JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


300 WASHINGTON 


[June, 








See 


STREET, BOSTON. 


Havixe recently mvented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 


do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 


retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 
The above cut repre-ents his new style of Pianos, 


Jan 1lt tr p 





MODEL 


MELODEONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY MASON & HAMLIN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Unsurpassed in Quality, Power and Sweetness of Tone, Perfection of Tuning, 
Promptness of Action, and Style of Finish. 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and style of the instrument. 


Recommendations from LoweLt Mason, Wa. B. Brapsury, Geo. F. Root, J. Q. Weraerser, S. A. Bancrort, | 
L. H. Sournarp, E. Bruce, Wa. R. Bascockx, F. G. Hux, N Crapr,and many other distinguished musicians and | 
organists in the country, the opinions of whom give them a» DECIDED PREFERENCE to all other Melodeons | 
manufactured ; and, also, circulars, containing a full description of the Mopet MELopEons, will be sent to any Post | 


Office, by addressing the undersigned. 


je Persons residing at a distance, and unable to visit the city, may rest assured of receiving as perfect an 


instrument, if ordered by letter, as though selected by themselves in person, 


je Every Melodeon is packed in a neat and strong box, and fully warranted. 
ja? Messrs. Berry & Gordon, 297 Broadway, are our sole agents for New York, and will supply dealers and 
others at our lowest prices. Mr. E. E. Gould is our agent in Philadelphia, and Messrs. Curtis and Truax, in Cin- 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge Street (corner of Charies), Boston, Mass. 


cinnati. 


Feb. 





MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 
MELODEONS. 


James C. Fotsom, anny | Ross 

& Foisom), 236 Wasuinaton Stresr, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he stil 
the MELODEON 

Cathart's Patent), of superior tone and finish 
m 4 to 6 octaves. a the ORGAN MELO, 
bev g with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
d Halls. Committees and others are invited 

to examine. Dealers — on favorable 
terms. Melodeons and gans 5 Seed +a 





rep: 





PIANOFORTES. 


A large stock of New and Second- 
hand PIANOFORTES, of all classes and by 
various makers, for sale and hire, at 

J. D. WALKER’S, 


June St trd No.6 Astor Place and Eighth st. 





H. C. Var, Consulting Agricul- 
turist, will visit Farms, and give suitable advice 


or thelr improvement, founded on an analysis of 
the soil. and a sta‘ement of their mechanical con- 
ai ton. Communice tons addressed Newark, N. J- 
will meet wth pr ompt arten fon 
Refers to Prof.jas.J Mares, R. L. Pett, Eeq., 
N, Y., 8. J. Scormmiy, Biq., Morris own, N. J. 
we 





GREAT 
MAGNETIC IMPROVEMENT. 


I have lately made two important 
improvements in Electro-Magnetic Machines: 
the one is the Direct and To-and- Cur- 
rents in the same machine, which has re- 
ceived the Premium and Medal at the 
Palace, and at the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, over all the other Magnetic Machines 
ip competition. 

Tae otuer 1s tne Magneto-Electric or Crank Machine. 
Sho tngrovement in vbis is, that no coc-wHeRLs are 

Price of the Direct Current, $12; Crank Machine, 
$10. Can be zent by Express to any part of the Union. 
Urders ponctually executed. I + nd to Fow.ens anp 
Wats to say what my machines a: 


SAM. B. SMITH. 
t, N.Y. 


COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 
F, CLARK, successor to JOTHAM CLARK, 
aise ho ee m om “se .e a 


Jane It 89 Canal etree! 





DESKS, TABLES, BOOK-CASES, BUREAUS, | 


CHAIRS, STOOLS, CUSHIONS, &c., 
ALso, 
A large variety of Household Furniture. 
em This house bas been established thirty years, 
and none but the best workmen are employed. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILRVAD. 


Sprinc ARRANGEMENT. — Trains 
leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 
Troy. 

On and after Monday, May 7th, bow the Trains will 
press with 


RECENT POPULAR 


MOSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
MULLER’S METHOD FOR THE 


established Methods of Bertini and Hunten_ 
$8 Complete. In Two Parts, each $2. 

TECHNICAL STUDIES FOR PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. By Louis Plaidy. $2. 

VOCALIES "'S COMPANION.—Exerciees for equal- 
izing and strengthening the voice. By E. 3. Oliver, 
15 cents, 

ZUNDEL’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR. Recom- 
mended © bbe, Wen ag: yew mas Hastings, G. J. 
Webb @ eh mam — Girac, and 
other cntnens PR Protesore of Music. jce $2. 

PE3TALOZZIAN SYSTEM OF cnanepeuene IN 
HARMONY aND THOROUGH BASS. By A. N. 
Johnson. $1. 

AMATEUR ORGANIST. A Collection of Opening 
and Closing Voluntaries, more particalarly adapted 
to the wants of beginuers. By John Zundel. $150. 

THE FLUTINA. A collection of Popular Songs, 
aw - Airs, Waltzes, Polkas. Marches, ick- 
Arranged for the oa and Piutina. 
The tots the only col Accordeon Mustc pub- 
lished, and will be found caniien the must popa- 
lar melodies of the day, with the attractive feature 
of Songs with the words appended. 60 cents. 

THE GERMANIA: A Collection of Operatic Airs, 
Marches, Quicksteps, Polkas, Waltzes, Dances, &c. 
Arranged for the use of small Brass Bands, of four, 
five, or sixinstruments. By B, A. Burditt, $1. 

GLEE BOOKS.—New Works axpv New Eprrions. 
Ops, Caonus Book, containing select pieces from 
the most popular Operas and choice productions of 
the best composers.—$1 60. Youwy Fotxs’ Guss 
| Boon. By Chs. Javols. 60,000 sold this season. 

—$i. Jaxer Livy Giese Boon.—$l. Treotiuay 
Lyrae. By White and Gould. —$1. Moons’s Inisn 
Metopres. With Portrait.—#1. 

SACRED MUSIC.—Tax Sacazp Cnonvs Boor; 
| containing the Gems of the best Oratorios.—$1 50. 
| Tae MopEew Hager. Sassatrea ScHoo. Lures. 

| The best collection of ro. music published, 

Tas Amentcan Harp. *. Zeuner. This ex- 

cellent work has been the basis of a majority of the 

popular collections of sacred music for the past 

dogen or fifteen vears ; and though nearly a quarter 
| of a century has “elapsed since fis first issue, it vet 

re‘ains an unquestioned superiority over all simi- 

lar works. 
SHEET MUSIC. 

undersigned publishes upwards of 15,000 pieces of 
Sheet Music, fall catalogues of which, comprising 

428 paces, together with list of Books, wil! be sent, 
| free, on application. 

t@ PIANOFORTES, MELODEONS, SERAPHINES 
and REED ORGANS, new and second-hand, for sale 
and to let at low prices. Also, HARMONIUMS, a 
new instrument for small Churches. June 2t trd 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS, 
| Tee attention of all persons inter- 





In addition to the above, the 


| 





| ested in rural pursuits is invited to the follow- 
; ing publications :— 
| TaF COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—» 


Weekly J dim ~ _ Garoven, and 


fakes t in this —* 4 i. 
tral roa Ley A new volume begins July 
tet, “tT ptions may commence at any time. 
Tae co LT Iv: ATOR—s ) Monthly Journal 

orticulturie!, beautifully 
fliveteated, ana and Poke an oo volume of poe J 
490 pages, "at 50 cents a year. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGIS- 

= or RURAL AFFAIRS ror 1855, embellished 

One Huwpeen Encxavivcs. | 

Yol. 19mo, 144 pages. Price, 25 cents in paper cov- 
ere—bound, 50 cents, Sant Pux-rarD By MAIL. 

RELATIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO 

pe se and the taral Experi- 

ite of Mr. Lawes, a new work by Prof. 

| yh, published. Price, 25 centa—sent pre- 

paid by mail, 


Sneci Pp 


on 





posed to act as Address blisher, 
Jane it b ‘Torner TUCKER’ A Aupany, N. Y. 





run as follows :—Ex 
orthern Ww 


MAIL TRAL Sat's aa. te 4.m., from Canal street for Alban 
stopping at 
sre L SYKEs, Jn., Superintendent. 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &C. 
The undersigned having had con- 
| siderable experience, for years past, in making 








copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
| now prepared to receive orders for ILusrra- 
tions fur Lecton+s of any descripioa, to be made at 
the shortest avtics, and in any re _ red stvle. 
OHN COLLINS, 
Bu ington, New Jersey. 

em Reference to Fo anp Wetxs, 308 Broad 
way, New York, or 231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Meh 3t 








NOTICE TO AGENTS. 


Tae War sTiLL Gomme on.— Just 
Published, the MODERN WAR MAP, com- 
prising a complete Map of Europe and the Old 
World, showing the Theatre of the presen 
War between Russia and Turkey, and contains 
ing a very minute delineation of the shores of the 
Baltic, where an y sag part of the war will be 
carried on by the 

Map and Book } can make money very 
rapidly by engaging in the sale of this Map for the 
People, and our other Map publications. On ad- 
dressing a letter to ua, aciroular will be sent giving 
full a rion terms, &c. Address, 

DAY - kw rworru, Publishers, 


Mch 4 Ay v Washington &t., Bosto 





Sprerrvat TeLeeraps.—The organ 


con| the fullest 
+h, of curren fac s ead profound dlsquistiaees: 
upor eptrtenal d'wockiyy ak #8 of any pe = 
tant. 

nt. Published wee! At . : vy SAD 


May 3 a jacenbuee, New York 























s « 


ey, Tre 
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Books 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS 


In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
jn the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement ot 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post. 
age, ia given, so that the exact amount may be remitted 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, an® 
directed as followe: Fow:ens ann Waits, 308 Broad 
way, New York. 


Works on Water-Cure. 


Accidents and, and Bmergeecion By Alfred 
Smee. Price, 15 cents. 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
a “A Com weet fo = vat ma 
wy B Horghtos, AM 


Cook Book, Hyde aie, wie new 
Reei By R. M.D. Paper, 62 cents. 
Muslin, 87 cents. 


Consumpti its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water.’ BR, with directions. 'llustrated, 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents, 


Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure ; and all other Bowel — treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cen’ 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of impcrtant ea 
from Drawings. By Edward Johsson, M.D. §1 25. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J Rausse, 
Translated 


Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely iJlustrated. Muslin. $2 50. 


The Hydropathic Ensyeiegetio ; a Com. 
plete System of Hyd An ulus 
trated work. By Trail, M. D Two ee. vo 
lumes, with a copious index, substantially foound on 
libri style, with aearly one thousand pages. Price, 
pre by mail to any post-office, $3. 


the German. Price Re conte 


Hydropathy ier the »_Poopte. An excel- 
lent work on With Notes on Water-Cure. 
By Dr. Trall. tae "82 cents; Muslin, 81 cents. 


Hyirceatiy, ot or the Water-Cure: its 

Prinei and Modes of Treatment, with 

an hema of the La the Latest Methods — by Priess- 
nitz, By Joel Shew, M.D, Price §1 25. 


Intreduetion to the Water-Cure. With 
ition of the Human Constitution, By T. L. 
Mieke M.D. Price 15 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
pom mags | of the True me of Health and Lon- 
gevity. and Observa- 
tions of sir Edward L. Bulwer. Price 30 centa. 





Principles of dropathy ; or, the In- 

valid’ Guide to i Tites 15 conte,” 

Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treatment in 
all cases of Di . Price 30 cents. 

Results of Na agg treating of Con- 

stipation and Indigestion. Johnson. 87 cents, 

Science of Swimming. Giving the His 
awe Swimming, with | instructiun to 

Illustrated. Every boy id have it. Price 18 cents: 

Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 

= yy ENS Ah gt 
ican 

family should have e copy. Price 81. = 

Water-Cure in Chronic Disease An 

Progrees, and Termination of 

. By De M. Gaily, $1 50, 

Water-Cure in. America. | Ove Three 
Hundred Cases of Various treated with 

Water. By Dre Shew, Trall, ond « onan. Price $1 25 


These works may be ordered in large or smal! quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessele, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States, | Dose 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted ,the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smail change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and seat to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

Ail letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
jows:—Fowizrs snp Waits, 308 Broadway, New 
York, 


a 
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FISHER & HOOD, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
BROWN AND ALLEN’S 


PREMIUM PIANOFORTES, 


435 BROADWAY, cor. HOWARD ST., NEW YORK. 


PIANOFORTES AND MELODEONS 
FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. PIANOS TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


D. N. HOOD. 
OCTAVE PIANOFORTES. 


(MLS® vy om 
| E~6in2 as 1] 


F. FISHER. 
DOUBLE 


May tr tf p 





“ELY & MUNGER, 


519 BROADWAY (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL), 


Have the pleasure of P cempranpemen, to the Public, that having leased the 
above spacious Warerooms, t her are now mw ge to offer the most extensive assortment of 
PIANOS and MELODEONS io the United 
Our ratent 3-stringed Do Octave Piano will form a leading feature of our business. 
This instrument is now rally perfected, and offered at nearly the same price as the wees Piano 
though equal in power to a Grand Piano. New and Second-hand Pianos and Melodeens to L 
ELY & MUNGER, 519 Broadway (St. Nicholas: Hiotel.) 








J. fF. BROWNE, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 


= AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. June 3t tr 


. THE PATENT IMPROVED BREAST PUMP 


Extracts milk from the distended breast with more ease and greater facility 
than any other instrument hitherto invented, owing to the close resemblance in its action, 
=e the nipple to that of an infant: this — is grodaeed by means of an artificial ~e- 
ich is soft, flexible, and elastic, being ndia-rubber prepared for that pur- 
the nipple is enclosed and operated upon 7) this ‘<3 = the same manner as it is in that of a 

Phila, except that, instead of the muscular efforts to compress the nipple, atmospheric ee ure - used, 
caused by exhausting the air from the interior of the mouth and glass receptacle with a all « ction- 
bellows, communicating with — latter by a flexible tube, and easily worked with one hand while the 
other hand holds the mouth to the breast and nipple. The instrument can be operated by the patient 
without fatigue, and, when used ree to the ‘gt imitate the sensations 
effects of a nursing child so closely as scarcely to be distinguished from it. Dr. N.’s Nursing Nipple 
shield is provided with the same artificial mouth, and extracts milk on the same principle, the child 
exhausting the air by suction upon an artificial nipple. With such instruments ae ea there can 

be no excuse for nursing mothers to suffer the tortures of broken breasts and sore nipp!) 

The price of this pump, complete, is only Ons Dottar arp « Har, a sum that i sen it within the 
reach of every one. It is not mailable, but can be sent by express to any part of the Union. The Nipple 
Sheath is sold for only 60 cents, and can be sent by mail, if desired, for 12 cents postage. The attention 
of Physicians, Midwives, and Nurses is requested to "these articles, which may be truly called the 


“ Mother's Friend.’ 
Sold Whelesale and Retail by FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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INVENTORS AND 
ASSIGNEES OF PATENTS 


Are informed that we are prepared 
to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF 
PATENT RIGHTS for all New Lyventions anp 
Improvements which appear to us to be of 
Practical utility; or for the introduction of such 
articles of manufacture, made under those rights 
as shall be of value to the public. 

Our advertising facilities in connection with our 
journals and other publications—facilities which 
extend to all classes of mechanics and business men 
—enable us to represent these Improvements to a 
great number of Progressive and Energetic men 
throughout our coantry. 

As different Patents (securing rights of a different 
mature) require entirely different means for theic 
introduction into practical use, we cannot state 
positive terms of an Agency for the Sale of Patent 
Rights which shall apply to all cases. These terms 
must be settled by communications with PATENTEES 
and others Interested. 

Letters for this department of our business should 
describe the Improvement, give the Name of the 
Patentee, Date of the Patent, and present Owner, 
with such other propositions or terme as may be 
deemed proper, Such communications will receiv 
immediate notice. 


Letters and freight must be prepaid in order to 
entitle them to ) attention. 


ANATOMICAL CHARTS 


Designed for Schools, Lastest or 
Private Study. We have on hand a few sets 
of these admirable Charts, which are acknowl - 
edged by all to be the most complete, and th® 
best adapted to the purpose for which they are 
designed, of any ever furnished, for the same 
price, in this or any country. The set em* 
braces six separate charts or maps, beautifully 
colored, 22 by 36 inches each, mounted on roll- 
ers, with substantial cloth backs. All the dif- 
ferent parts of the system are distinctly shown, 
and a complete knowledge of the human frame 
can, by the aid of these charts, be procured in 
ashort time. Price, for the six, onty sx DoL- 
LARS. 

They are not mailable, but can be sent by 
express to any part of the world. Address 
FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
808 ) Broadway, New York. 


SEW ING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. We offer great inducements to pur- 
chasers in the low price of our machines, the grea 
strength of seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on 
satin, cloth, or leather, and the perfect s'mplicity of the 
machine. 
All classes of sewers can find machines which w 


do their work weil, at 251 Broadway, opposite ipe 
Park. Ja, 





CHINESE MINERAL PAINT, 

For sale at one cent a pound, by 
the barrel. Also in bags of fifty pounds each 
at one and a quarter cents. 


Also, Dr atw’s Boiled Ou, at 65 cents, by the h 
barrel.” No. 116 Maiden Lane, New Y: York. omens 


Mch 4td s0uN H. ‘SMITH. 


IMPROVED 
PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS, 


Manufactured by J. R. and H.R. 
Donesr, Springfield, Ohio. 
(” Water-Cures supplied at wholesale cae, e 


SPIRITUALISM,—VOL. IL, 


BY JUDGE EDMONDS AND DR. DEXTER. 
Just Published. 
£00 pages. Price $1 25; postage 30c. 
PARTRIDGE & BRITTAN, 300 Broadway. 
May 2t 








DR. BRIGGS’ 


PATENT SUSPENDERS. 


For Pantaloons and Skirts. Price 
#200. Soldby FOWLERS AND WELLS. 





—< ff} 
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WOODODRUFF'S PATENT 


Description.—Approaching the Gate the car- | 


riage wheel presses the wheel-rods or treadles, 
(J.) lifts the latches by means of the lever B. 
Weights within the frame cause the Gate to re- 
volve and latch to the posts E, between the 
tracks, the wheel passing over a treadle D, by 
the post E, again lift the latches, allowing the 


Gate to close ; the latches are so connected that | 


both lift at the same time. 
Persons on horseback are not annoyed by tug- 


ging at ropes or levers, and all unpleasant stoop- | 
have but to touch with | 


ing is avoided; they 
the handle of the whip the small lever C, on the 
top of the Gate, and the Gate opens; another 


touch in passing, causes it to close ; in fact, the | 
ease with which they operate entirely supersedes | 


the necessity of small gates for persons on foot. 


That greatest of all objections to self-acting | 


Gates, the liability to be opened by cattle, is in 
this entirely removed. The two treadles at J 


must be pressed béth at once, as pressing one | 
alone will not lift the latch, and these are placed | 
so far apart that the broadest hoof cannot possi- | 


bly tread upon both. 

The simplicity of these Gates, together with 
their trifling expense, cannot fail to commend 
them to all who would avoid the annoyance and 
often danger of alighting to open and close their 
entrance Gates. 

The various modifications of which it is sus- 
ceptible, admits of the most elaborate ornament, 
the greatest taste or neatness in entrances, as 
well as of plainness, strength, and utility, for 
farming purposes. 

Where a Gate already exists, and it is desira- 
ble still to retain it, these Gates can be recessed 
in, and made of wire or lighter materials, while 
the old Gate can remain open altogether, or only 
during the day. 

For common farm Gates the frame can be low 
and set parallel with the tracks, as shown by the 
Gate in the distance, allowing high and bulky 
loads to pass without obstruction. 

These Gates are so constructed as to be ap- 
— to railways, when the cars are drawn by 

Oy) 


rses. 
A Model and Drawings can be seen at No. 308 
Broadway. 
TERMS. 
On remittance to Fowier & Wes, 308 Broad- 
way, V. Y., or the Patentee, Enos Wooprvrr, 


| render ita durable contrivance. The 
| winding up the weights bears relatively to the 
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Elizabeth City, NW. J., of Seven Dollars 
for a Plain Gate, or Ten Dollars for an Orna- 


mental Gate, the fixtures and right of use, with | 


printed directions sufficiently plain to enable 
any ordinary mechanic to construct them, will 
be forwarded. 

An order for 5 Gates will be filled $1 less on 
each Gate. An order for 10 Gates will be filled 
$2 less on each Gate. 


We have received the following letter from 
Prof. Mapes, Editor of the Working Farmer, in 


| relation to Woodruff’s self-acting Gate. 


Newark, June, 1855. 

Mr. Enos Wooprurr—Dear Sir: 
After a careful examination of 

model and drawings, it gives me pleasure to say, 


| that your Self-acting Gate is entirely worthy the *| 


confidence of the public. 

Until the laws relative to fencing are clearly 
understood and more fully respected by the pub- 
lic, we cannotyavold the necessity for efficient 
gates, and these should be Self-acting. Prior 
to your invention, all the attempts to ac- 
complish this ohject have failed, none having 
availed of the weight of the carriage to put the 
machinery of the gate in motion. When your 
Gates are properly constructed, as represented 
in your working drawings, I cannot conceive of 
any accident which can readily occur to d 
their practical action—the burying of the levers 

eovering must protect them from 
from snow or ice, while the equi- 
of the parts of the will 


labor of opening and shutting the gate so slight a 


| proportion as not to be objectionable ; and the 


contrivance for preventing the shutting of the 


| gate before the carriage has passed through, in- 


cluding its shutting when the carriage has . 
is not less novel nor useful than the contrivance 
for opening. Your printed descriptions are so 
full as to render any recital of parts unn 


by me ours respectful 
JAMES @. MAPES. 


The Elizabethtown Gazetteer thus — of it: 


VaLvas_e Invention.—Mr. Enos Woodruff, of 
this city, has recently received a patent for an 
invention of his, which, to say the least of it, is 


| ple apparatus is attach 


| who would avoid the great anno 
our working | 


bor of | 


| generally and fully before the public. 
ABEL 8. 





SELF-ACTING GATE, 


an ingenious one. It isa Self-acting Gate, sim- 
ple in its construction, and can be made at a tri- 
fling expense. The Gate is so constructed that 


| the carriage wheels in passing over levers, open 
| the gate, and on passing other levers on the inside, 
| close and latch it again, without the delay or 


trouble of stopping. These gates are proof 


| against the ingenuity of the most unruly cattle, 


and cannot possibly be opened by them. A sim- 
to the gate for the ac- 
commodation of persons on horseback, or on foot, 
obviating the necessity of a small gate. The sim- 
plicity of these gates, the ease and certainty of 
action, together with their comparatively trifli 
expense, cannot fail to recommend them to all 
yance, and often 
danger, of alighting to open and close their en- 
trance gates. The invention is highly commend- 
ed by the Managers of the American Institute, 
and other practical men who have examined it. 
Fowlers & Wells, 308 Broadway, N. Y., are 
agents for the sale of this Gate, to whom all 
communications should be addressed. 


Exrmasets Crry, June, 1855, 

Mr. Enos Wooprurr —Dear Sm: It is with 

t pleasure that I communicate to you the com- 

‘ort, convenience, and trouble-saving your Patent 
Selfacting Gate has afforded me. ile I can- 
didly acknowledge my prior strong doubts as to 
their performing in every respect as you confi- 
dently , I cannot but admit preja- 
dices are entirely removed, and that the Gate 
works so well that all who have driven through 
(and they are many) could not but their 
unbounded admiration. Indeed, I d whether 
a common Gate will be used when this one is 


ja We have already mentioned that our fel- 
low-citizen, Mr. Enos Woodruff, has secured & 
patent for a self-acting gate, and we are happy 
to learn that it combines all the advantages that 
its inventor claims for it. The apparatus is very 
simple, not liable to get out of order, and the 
gate can be constructed for a very small cost, if 
desired. One of these gates has recently 
constructed at Mr. A. S. Hetfield’s “ P; 
and is worth an examination by all who 
occasion for carriage-ways upon their premises. 
WN. J. Journal. 














